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Ir is never without some feeling of honest pride, and fair 
partiality, that we rise from the perusal of a work issuing from 
the British press, on an important subject, honestly con- 
ceived, and laboriously executed. We may, perhaps, have 
found parts heavily written, or been obliged to differ in opinion 
from the author on great questions; but zeal, and industry 
in the search of truth, are redeeming qualities, which disarm 
censure, and should divest controversy of all bitterness. It is 
the disgrace of our age, and one evil among much good flow- 
ing from the general spread of literature, and the facilities of 
the press, that books are composed and read with so little 
expence of thought, or previous preparation. Our forefathers 
wrote from a fondness for their subjects, and a patient, labo- 
rious, call it even an operose, desire to promulgate the truth ; 
and were content to be silent and unknown for many years, 
in order to concentrate in a single work (the xJnyua « ae) the 
essence of a life of meditation, study, travel, and experience. 
Their ample folios shew them capable of a long sustained 
effort; and they require a long sustained effort in those who 
would gather all the riches they contain; they are an honour 
to their authors, and convey an indirect compliment te those 
to whom they are addressed. But how do they seem in com- 
parison with the race to which they have given place, the 
mushroom ‘ brochures,” that are tossed up every day in the 
season to pamper the sickly appetites of fashionable readers ; 
these last, as they are written without pains, so they are read 
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without effort or profit ; they furnish conversation, but they 
convey no sound knowledge, and add no strength to the intel- 
lectual powers. Like the plaister cottages of the day, they 
are neat and showy, and soon built. but like them also they 
soon fall; our forefathers’ houses might be less simple, and 
commodious, but they will resist the storm and the rain, and 
are built for ages. : 

The work belore us is one melioris evi. We consider it to 
be nearly the most learned and laborious which has proceeded 
from our press for along period of time; in its subject no 
less interesting than important; and in its execution (to 
speak cenerally) as spirited, as it is conscientiously laborious 
and profound. What portion of profane history, next to the 
annals of our own time. and the period immediately preceding 
it, can well be deemed more interesting to an enquiring mind, 
to a mind that delights in tracing up important effects to 
their causes, than those cloudy ages which tullowed upon the 
entire dissolution of the Roman empire, and in which were 
laid the seeds of nearly all that has since arisen in modern 
Europe? In this geological day, those ages may, perhaps, 
fancifully be compared to the resting of the waters of the deluge 
on the material earth ; the period preceding, when one mighty 
empire seemed to obliterate all national distinctions and poli- 
tical varieties, will then resemble what some haye imagined 
of the state of the antideluvian earth, vast and mugnificent, 
but simple and uniform in its features ; while in the varied 
and fragmentary appearance of the world as we now inhabit 
it, may be found no inapt subject of comparison with the 
broken and marked divisions of modern Europe. Our 
readers will smile at us, and think we pursue the simile ‘‘ to 
death,” if we go on to compare the ark floating on the waters 
to the visible Christian Church, which bearing indeed within 
her bosom some unclean as well as clean things, yet anques- 
tionably preseived among us with far nobler treasures, the 
literature and knowledge also, which that rapacious deluge 
would otherwise have swept wholly away. 

Mr. Hallam has ventured upon this comprehensive sub- 
ject; and we think his manner of treating it amply deserves 
the character which we have shortly given of it above; still 
we are fully prepared for the work’s receiving a much cooler 
reception from the public in general, than such a subject 50 
treated might seem to be entitled to. For not to mention 
that mach of the work demands from the reader more atten- 
tion, and labour of mind, than is readily bestowed upon any 

intellectual pursuit by the mass of loanging readers in the 
present day, it is bul fair to say, that almost the whole pre- 
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supposes a greater previous acquaintance with the general 
outline of the history over which it travels, than ordinar 

readers commonly possess. This is certainly a fault, to 
which, indeed, the author's attention appears to have been 
awakened, but which it was still very natural for bim to have 
fallen, into, even with his eyes open. A man so well informed 
as Mr. Hallam is, and attaching so much importance as he 
probably does to historical knowledge, can scarcely ever, 
without actual examination, rightly conceive the degree of 
ignorance which generally prevails as to such subjects. 
Young men leave the University ordinarily with little more 
than a smattering of the history of a definite period in Greece 
and Rome; even to that they are unable to assign its pro- 
portion with concurrent periods in other countries, or with 
the times preceding and following in the same. If after- 
wards they continue their course of reading at all, a French 
memoir is more attractive than a serious history ; but com- 
monly in the philosophical spirit of the age, a little dabbling 
in chemistry, or geology, is supposed to be a more worthy 
pursuit, than the study of human nature in the history of 
mankind. Independently, however, of this peculiar cause, 
Mr. Hallam might well be pardoned for falling into so uni- 
versal an error; for our own parts, we scarcely ever saw or 
heard a human composition, which did not err in treating 
that which is familiar to the communicant, as familiar to him 
whom he addresses. Partly this is an actual illusion on the 
communicant himself; he believes really that others must 
know what is so familiar to him; but perhaps more commonly 
it may be attributed to that ardent rapidity of the human 
mind, which finds language too slow a vehicle for its thoughts, 
and therefore among a thousand contrivances to give wings 
to words, is content to abandon the subsidiary channels, while 
pursuing the main current of the matter in hand. 

While, however, we are commenting upon this general 
error, it is but fair to consider that Mr. Hallam does not 
profess to write a regular history of the Middle Ages; his 
work may be described more properly as a political disserta- 
tion (in the largest sense of the word political) on the history 
of those ages. A great deal of narration naturally occurs in 
the book, but that is not its object; itis rather a series of 
those observations, which in Mr. Hallam’s opinion a trae phi- 
losopher would think it most important to make upon human 

irs for any given space of time. ‘Thus it is his object to 

trace, not so much the causes or events of war, or the intri- 

cacies of cabinet intrigues, as to ascertain the degree of hap- 

Piness enjoyed by the mass of any state, its international inde- 
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pendence, the security of property, personal freedom, the 
progress of the arts and sciences, the state of manners and 
morals, the purity of religious practice, with the influential 
causes upon all these. In the execution of such a plan as 
this, it may easily be conceived that there was a more than 
common temptation to assume many facts as known, in the 
desire to dilate on the reasoning which they suggested, or to 
pass over the minor links, while pressing on to some more re- 
markable and characteristic points in the series. Mr. Hallam 
moreover urges with some justice, in his preface, that “ his 
work could only be brought within a reasonable compass by 
the severe retrenchment of all superfluous matter ;” for our 
own parts, we are very ready to overlook a failing so natural 
in the author, but we must lament any thing that may at all 
tend to impede the general diffasion of a work, so calculated 
to impart useful knowledge on the most important subjects. 

Hitherto we have been employed with the deficiencies and 
errors of our contemporaries, and of Mr. Hallam, and we 
may be thought to have used sufficient freedom with beth. 
We are now going to give them their revenge, and to say 
something honestly of our own. The work is, as we have 
said, a very profound and erudite one, and it embraces a very 
extensive range of research ; now it is no very difficult thing, 
as some of our brothers in the craft well know, to write a 
plausible and bold critique on a work, with the subject of 
which we are but slightly acquainted ; and if we were disposed 
to try the experiment, few probably but Mr. Hallam himself 
would detect the deception. We hold it, however, to be but 
simply honest to acknowledge, that our author on many sub- 
jects has gone beyond our means of exposing the errors into 
which he may have fallen; in some points we have drunken, 
perhaps, at the same fountains, but in others his acquaintance 
with history is at once so general and so profound, that we must 
be content to be his expositors and pupils, rather than his 
judges. 

lf we cannot be judges, is it not a waste of our readers’ 
time and attention, it may be asked, to detain them, while we 
uctmerely as expositors? ‘This is a question which an honest 
reviewer must often ask himself; and, for our own satisfaction, 
we hope we may be allowed to devote a few minutes to the 
answering it. Our conviction is, that it may safely he an- 
swered in the negative. As reviewers, we conceive we have 
a two-fold duty to perform with any given work ; faithfully 
to tell our readers what it contains, and fairly to expose what 
there is in it of an erroneous tendency; of course, by implica- 
tivn in this latter case, delivering our own sentiments on the 
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subject. The proportions in which these two parts will be 
mixed up in any particular critique, will depend of course 
upon the nature of the work under review. Nowif we do 
not feel ourselves qualified to discharge either part properly, 
that is a conclusive reason for omitting all notice of a work ; 
where we can perform either, we are warranted in taking pen 
in hand to do so. Of the two, we certainly think the part of 
exposition the most important, and the most properly our 
own. We are no advocates, and we trust our practice bears 
us out in the assertion, for the system of essay writing, that 
discusses the subject, but leaves the author and his opinions 
to take care of themselves: it may be a less dignified, and 
certainly is a less amusing office, but it seems to us to bea 
more useful one, by analysis and extract, to set before our 
readers what is in the author, and to enable them to judge for 
themselves what addition he has made to the stock of human 
knowledge. In this way we communicate, (what is especially 
valuable to those who live in the country, ata distance from 
the immediate scene of action,) a faithful report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Literary Republic; we excite their industry 
to read more deeply for themselves, and we furnish them with 
one of the necessary means of gratifying that desire; while on 
the other hand, we indirectly fulfil the ends of criticism, by 
exposing an author to that general canvassing, and detection, 
which seldom fails to follow (if there be room for it) upon 
literary notoriety. 

Such is the task, in great measure, to which we limit 
ourselves upon the present occasion. Yet, even within these 
limits, we must be content to make our general observations 
very short, and to select for our more detailed analysis some 
of the most interesting chapters only. It would be idle, in 
the narrow compass of a review, to attempt an account of 
every part of a work so large, so full of matter, and so various 
in its contents; we do not despair, however, of giving our 
readers a tolerably faithful idea of the whole; and we think 
we consult their amusement, as well as their real instruction, 
when we select as specimens what our author has written on 
the histories of France and England ; these are unquestion- 
ably the most interesting, and the most important to English- 
men; and they also give occasion to remarks of a more gene- 
ral application, probably, than those of other states. As it 
was Mr. Hallam’s object, to use his own words, ‘‘ to exhibit 
in aseries of historical dissertations a comprehensive survey 
of the chief circumstances that can interest a philosophical 


inquirer, during the period usually denominated the Middle 


Ages ;” and as the work in consequence naturally “ partakes 
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more of the character of political dissertation, than of narra, 
tive,” he has beeu enabled to adopt an arrangement, which, 
in our opinion, is very favourable to perspicuity, and certainly 
very much’ simplifies the task which we have prescribed to 
ourselves. ‘The account of each country is kept distinct, and 
being rendered complete in itself, may be considered in some 
measure as independent of the others. This avoids that in- 
extricable confusion in which the readers of Russell, and the 
greater part of general historians are involved by the perpe- 
tual transitions, and recurrences from ‘one kingdom to ano- 
ther, reminding one forcibly of the puzzles and extravagancies 
of the Orlando Furioso, but leaving no tolerably clear idea 
either of the parts of the history, or their connection with 
each other. 

The first chapter is devoted to the history of France; and 
it comprises the period from the invasion of the Franks under 
Clovis, in the latter part of the fifth century, to the expedition 
of Charles VILL. against Naples, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth. The three first centuries we might dismiss in 9 
sentence, but for the great name that shed a lustre upon the 
close of them. We mean the Emperor Charlemagne, whom 
it was the fashion a few years since to degrade by a compari- 
son with Napoleon Buonaparte. In respect of some circum- 
stances, indeed, the comparison holds good; both sate on 
the same throne, and ruled nearly the same empire ; both 
were restlessly active, insatiably ambitious, and coldly indif- 
ferent as to the means by which their ends were to be ob- 
tained ; but the justice of the comparison is at an end the 
moment we.take into the account the difference of the ages 
in which they respectively lived. Charlemagne was barba- 
rous, and a barbarian in a barbarous and barbarian age: 
Bonaparte was little better in a refined country, and at an en- 
lightened period. With the vices of a savage, Charlemagne 
had many of the virtues ; cruel, despotic, and vicious, he was 
yet, it seems, sincerely desirous of improving, and civilizing his 
subjects ; he was a real patron of learned men, a founder of 
schools, a collector of libraries, a promoter of commerce; 
and inconsistent as was his own practice, he seems to have 
been zealous in the propagation of the faith, such as he him- 
self had received it, and by such means as he doubtless en- 
tirely believed to be lawful and ordained. Charlemagne was 
certainly among the most enlightened men of his day ; and he 
probably would have retained the same comparative emi- 
nence m whatever age of the world he had beeux born. Bona- 
parte was clearly behind his own age; large views he had, 
and such as seemed to partake of the splendour of original 
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ius, but there was a selfishness in the motive, a petty love 
of theatrical display, and a blind disregard of circumstances 
in.the execution, that much degraded their character, ani 
lace him low among the extraordinary men whom the world 
Se produced. It must be remembered, too, in closing the 
comparison, that Charlemagne was great and_ illustrious 
amidst surrounding darkness and in spite of events; Bona- 
arte can only be allowed at most to have profited skilfully 
by a favourable concurrence of circumstances, to have swam 
aie with a flowing tide, and to have drifted back again 
more rapidly when it ebbed. 

Bonaparte, however, was fond of the comparison, and it is 
probable attempted, in some measure, to form his conduct upon 
the model of Charlemagne. ‘The system, which in the fullness 
of his power he would have introduc ed, ‘of an imperial family 
governing all Europe upon a certain federal principle, himself 
to remain the head, was evidently an imitation of the partition 
system of his great predecessor. According to this, as regu- 
lated by Charlemagne, the elder brother, the Emperor, ‘* was 
always to preserve his superiority over the others,'so that they 
should neither make peace nor war, nor even give answer to 
ambassadors without his consent. Upon the death of either 
no further partition was to be made, but such one of his 
children as might become the popular chvice was to inherit 
the whole kingdom, under the same superiority of the head 
of the family ;’ and we suppose the whole to revert to him as 
feudal lord, in default of issue to any one of the vassals, 
This was at best but a precarious system; it was exposed, 
however, to a danger at that time which would have been less 
to be dreaded now—“ it was disliked by the younger brothers ;” 
m the present day it would seem to be a plan ‘calculated in 
their favour, as giving them a settlement or a chance where 
they had none before ; but the right of representative succes- 
sion was then so little understood, that the younger brothers 
but ill-byvooked, what would be now most graciously accepted 
by them. From this cause, and froma foolish custom of pur- 
suing the partition beyond the limit fixed by Charlemagne 
among the subsidiary kingdoms, the empire was svon dis- 
tracted by wars, and then “permanently dismembered, The 
Carlovingian race degenerated, as the descendants of Clovis 
had done before, and as these last having long given up the 
pres of royalty to the mayors of their ‘palace, yielded at 
ength to them the names and ensigns of it; so the former, 
by a surt of retributive justice, becoming first the puppets and 
tools of their vassals, the Counts of Paris and Orleans, were 
reduced to the possession of little more than a single city, and 
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at length made way for the representative of that family, 
Hugh Capet, to sit upon their throne. 

The successful usurpation of Capet did not restore that 
power to the crown which we are are now accustomed to see 
united with it; he had been too powerful for a vassal, he was 
not strong enough for a king. N great part of France, espe- 
cially the Southern, never acknowledged his pretensions at 
all *; and the remainder, in which his sceptre was nominally 
respected, was divided among Dukes, and Counts so powerful, 
that they considered themselves, and might indeed justly be 
considered rather as confederate sovereigns than subjects. 
Nor was this spirit of resistance confined to the higher 
vassals ; even within his own patrimonial fiefs of Paris and 
Orleans, Capet had to inl with numerous barons, who, 
relying upon the strength of their castles against the imperfect 
means of offensive warfare then known, claimed and enjoyed 
exclusive powers and communities within their own territories, 
‘* waging war at their pleasure, administering justice to their 
military tenants and other subjects, and free from all controul 
beyond the conditions of the feudal compact.” 

With these turbulent spirits the four first Capets waged all 
their lives a hard and indecisive warfare; Louis the VIth and 
VIIth pursued the same system, but in the reign of the former 
commenced those differences between France and England, 
which, in the course of six centuries that have since elapsed, 
have been so frequent, and so warm as to have actually pro- 
duced a strong and indelible effect on the character of each 
nation. A certain feeling of jealous rivalry is now an ingre- 
dieut never to be missed in the constitution of any true 
English or Frenchman towards the other nation ; it has been 
fortunate perhaps for England that this is so, and it seems to 
be the duty of her governors rather to purify than wholly to 
extinguish it; to divest it indeed of rancour and personality, 
hut to cherish it in a general way as one of the bulwarks of our 
national independence, and perhaps not less of the wholesome 
austerity of our manners and morals, 

Henry the Second, ruler of England, Normandy, Anjou, 
and Guienne, would have been, without these advantages, 
more than a match, by his personal merits, for Louis the 
Seventh; and our author reasonably surmises, that but for 
Becket, and his own rebellious offspring, the sceptre of the 
Capets might have passed into the hands of this great 
monarch. But the fortunes of the wars changed with a 
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* The style of charters at this time in the South of France runs thus; Dee 
reguautc, rege exapectante, or absente rege terreno, 
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change of persons; Philip Augustus was thoroughly system- 
atic and artful, he was also full of a enterprize. 
Against this union of qualities the chivalrous Richard could 
make no successful stand; but when upon his death John 
succeeded, not without probable suspicion of the murder of 
the rightful heir, Philip feeling his vast superiority, boldly 
summoned him as a vassal to the court of his peers to answer 
the charge. 

John very naturally declined to take his trial, and he was 
therefore declared guilty of felony, and his fiefs confiscated, 
The characters of the two men rendered this no formal, ima- 
ginary sentence. In the execution of it Philip poured his 
troops into Normandy, and in two years that fair province, 
Maine and Anjou, were irrecoverably lost; while the King of 
England sate almost inactive, stupified at once it should seem 
by his own guilt and cowardice, and the prowess and success 
of his adversary. 

Louis the Eighth pursued his father’s successes for a time, 
and wrested Poitou from the dominion of England ; Guienne 
would have followed, but that his arms were diverted to a 
wholly different, yet scarcely less advantageous object, in its 
final result. ‘This was the iniquitous crusade against the 
Albigeois; Mr. Hallam has passed over this circumstance, 
which we confess we think both an interesting and important 
one, with very great brevity. The sect, as is well known, 
spread over the province of Languedoc, and took its name 
from one of its principal towns, Albi. At that time Lan- 
guedoc, under the Counts of ‘Toulouse, was more unconnected 
than almost any other province with the rest of France. The 
reigning Count, Raymond, was suspected of favouring the 
growing heresy ; a crusade was preached against him, with all 
the indulgences usually held out as temptations to religious 
warfare. It was prosecuted with the usual barbarity of such 
wars *; a country civilized and flourishing for that age was 
laid waste, and the Count was at length compelled to agree 
to an arrangement, by which finally the sovereignty of the 
province was united to the crown of France. 

Royalty had been making prodigious strides during this 
and the preceding reign; a minority now ensued, and the 





* This war commenced with the storming ofthe town of Beziers, and a massa- 
cre in which 15,000 persons, or as some ac counts state it 60,000, were put to the 
sword. Not a living soul escaped, as witnesses assure us. It was here that a 
Cistertian monk led on the crusaders, and when he was asked how the Catholics 
were to be distinguished from heretics, answered ** Kill them all, God will know 
his own.” This war is remarkable upon another account, as it was preceded by 
a commission of inquiry, sent by the Pope Innocent LL, in which may be recug- 
nized the first seeds of the infanious inquisition, 
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great vassals seemed to feel that this was the moment for a 
final struggle, to recover the power and independence that 
had been lost. The struggle was energetic and prolonged ; 
but the reins, though in a female’s hand, were held with 
uncommon skill and firmness, and the young King soon dis- 
played a character, which tended not less surely, and far 
more blameless!y, to consolidate the power of the crown, than 
the ambition and address of his father and grandfather had 
succeeded in building it up. Louis the Ninth, St. Louis, as 
he is commonly called, may well be the boast of France ; 
more eminently so by many degrees in eur opinion than her 
great Henry. His character is drawn by Mr. Hallam ina 
very masterly and spirited tone, and it is so fair a specimen 
of his manner, that were we not pressed for room, we should 
gladly have gratified our readers by inserting it. 

We will not follow Mr. Hallam through a digression upon 
the crusades, to which the superstitious infatuation of St. 
Louis gives occasion ; the loss of a whole army under the most 
afflicting circumstances, the fate of his brother the Count of 
Artois, who perished near Cairo, and his own imprisonment, 
were insufficient to damp the passion which domineered over 
him; during twenty years which he passed after his first cru- 
sade in the most exemplary exercise of all kingly virtues, it 
was still mournfully observed that the cross remained on his 
garment; and he finally perished a victim to the illusion in the 
sands of Africa. 

Philip the Third (the Bold), and Philip the Fourth (the 
Fair), followed in succession, and both of them added to the 
royal power, which so many reigns had now consolidated, by 
the annexation of several of the great fiefs to the crown. The 
three sons of the latter monarch, Louis, Philip, and Charles, 
inherited in order, and died without any male issue, thus 
giving rise to that question of desceni, with which the lawless 
ambition of Edward the ‘Third of England so long harrassed 
this unhappy country. 

It is perhaps too much to say with the French writers, 
that the exclusion of females from the throne was at this time 
a fundamental and understood maxim of their government. 
No female undoubtedly had filled the throne from the time 
of Clovis ; in the partitions which took place under the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, it does not appear that the rights of daugh- 
ters were ever admitted; in recent times, Philip the Fifth 
had excluded the daughter of his brother Louis the ‘Tenth, as 
his own female issue had in turn given way to Charles the 
Fourth; the daughter of Charles the Fourth also was by the 
unanimous voice of France put aside, to make way for Philip 
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of Valois, the grandson of Philip the Third. This was un- 
doubtedly a strong case, but it was liable to many exceptions, 
into which however it is unnecessary to enter, for the title of 
Edward the ‘Third could be maintained under no point of 
view. Ifit was held that no claim could be made through a 
female, then his right through his mother, Isabel, the sister of 
the three last kings, fell to the ground ; if the contrary doctrine 
were admitted, then the danghters of any of those kings must 
have had the preference; if, as he alleged, not females nor 
their issue female, but their issue male might inherit, then 
his cousin Jane, the daughter of Louis the Tenth, had a son, 
who was one degree nearer the throne. However confused 
the notions of hereditary succession might then have been, 
we cannot help thinking that the lawyers of the day would 
have easily decided a question so clear, as far as Edward was 
concerned ; but he was able, to use the words of Joinville on 
another occasion, “ defendve la chose non pas seulement des 
paroles, mais 2 bonne epée tranchante ;” apd he drew his sword 
with a spirit, and used it with a demeanour worthy of a better 
cause. 


“ It was astruggle,” says our author, * of one hundred and 
twenty years, broken only once by a regular pacification, where the 
most ancient and extensive dominion in the civilized world was the 
prize, twice lost, and twice recovered in the conflict; while indivi- 
dual courage was wrought up to that high pitch which it can seldom 
display since the regularity of modern tactics has chastized its en- 
thusiasm, and levelled its distinctions.” 


Edward the Third inflicted by his ambition comparatively 
little misery on his own country; we were burthened indeed 
with a heavy expence, but many years of prosperity bad en- 
abled us to bear it ; and with the sums which were granted to 
the necessities of the warlike king, were cheaply established 
many principles of liberty, which would hardly have been con- 
ceded by such a monarch in a more independent condition. 
But in France the case was far otherwise ; every misery, with 
which Heaven is pleased to visit dillerent natious at different 
times, seemed to rain down in ene shower upon her devoted 
head. A foreign enemy triumphantly ravaging, and seated in 
the very heart of the kingdom; the king a prisoner; sedition 
in the capital ; a treacherous and unprincipled, yet able and 
insinuating, prince of the blood (Charles, King of Navarre), 
openly rebelling against the royal power; famine and the 
sword; and pestilence to gather up the gleanings of both ; 
disbanded mercenaries roaming over the country in large 
bodies, for pillage and murder ; a corrupt and luxurious nobi- 
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lity; a peasantry stung by all these sufferings beyond endu- 
rance, and madly venting their fury in acommon and ferocious 
insurrection *, 

From this state of utter desolation, it is surprising how 
soon France recovered ; the peace of Bretagne was broken, as 
the French historians contend, hy Edward : ; as Mr. Hallam 
makes pretty clear to us, and as the reason of the thing in- 
clines us to believe, by Charles the Fifth, who had succeeded 
to his father the unfortunate John. With the renewal of the 
war, its fortunes changed. Edward was declining through 
age, and his son sinking under an incurable disease ; he had 
not conciliated the ceded provinces, which he ruled over as 
Prince of Aquitaine, by a temper natarally inclined to be 
somewhat arbitrary ; they were eager to return to their native 
king; and the English garrisons were but ill supplied, On 
the other hand, Charles had grown up in the school of adver- 
sity, and he had a mind to be profited by her lessons ; in a few 
years the English were deprived oi almost all their conquests, 
and before his premature death, Charles had ‘ retrieved the 
glory, restored the tranquillity, and revived the spirit of his 
country.” 

This however was but a short breathing time from her 
evils; the crown devolved upon a minor, C ‘har les the Sixth, 
who, by a law made in his father’s time, was to attain majo- 
rity at the age of thirteen. The evils of a minority and a 
regency, in times so turbulent as those of which we are 
writing, are indeed very heavy; but they are evils flowing 
from the nature of things, and not from human regulations. 
‘Yo suppose that they will be remedied by calling a boy aman, 
and leaving bim at his own disposal to govern a mighty em- 
pire, when | by nature he is wholly dependent, even for his own 
personal well doing, on the guidance and governance of 
others, was wholly unworthy of the wisdom of Charles the 
Mifth, But itis a remark, which no attentive reader of his- 
tory can fail to make, that in all early periods men of great 

talents are found to be guilty of gross errors in conduct, which 
their posterity, with far inferior wisdom, can never fall into. 
And this is one of the great advantages which a later possesses 


—— 
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This was called the Jacquerie, from the cant phrase Jacques bon homme, 
maine’ to men of that class, and was marked by all the circumstances of horror 
rnedent to the rising of an exasperated and unenlightened populace. Petrarch 
pan a visit to Paris atthistime. “ I could not believe,” he s ays, * that this was 
the same kingdom winch | had once seen 80 rich and ‘flourishing. Nothing pre- 
sented itseli to my eves but a feariul solittade, an extreme pove ty, lands uncal- 
tivated, houses im ruius. Tso the nerghbourheod of Paris manifesicd everywhere 
marks of destruction and oontlagration. ‘The streets are deserted, Use roads over- 
gtowa with weeds, the wlule is a vast salitude.” 
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over a preceding age, and one of the great proofs of a progress 
made by mankind in general knowledge. ‘Things which now 
are so assumed that the weakest can talk correctly about them, 
were points on which the wisest differed, and the most pru- 
dent sometimes erred. One signal instance of this is a point 
in which this same monarch, and one of the most suund judg- 
ing of our own kings, Henry the Seventh, equally wandered 
from true policy ; we mean the hoarding a vast treasure in 
their coffers for those that came immediately after them. —In- 
dependently of all change of times and circumstances this 
was a grievous error in policy ; the treasure was not always 
ama weed in the purest manner, but it was sure to generate 
dissipated habits in the successor, which were to be fed, when 
the present supply was exhausted, by extortion from the hard 
earned stores of the people, or to bring down punishment on 
the monarch from their worn out patience and indignation, 

These two errors were of ruinous consequences to the un- 
happy Charles the Sixth. At thirteen, from the hands of 
one regent he fell in point of fact into those of four ; his uncle, 
the Duke of Anjou, resigned the nominal regency, but to- 
gether with the Dukes of Ber ry and Burgundy, and the King’s 
maternal uncle, the Duke of Bourbon, he remained in the 
uctual exercise of government. It would have been easy to 
anticipate the consequences of this state of things ; but when 
to this were added the King’s marriage with a woman of most 
infamous character, Isabel of Bavaria, his falling into fits of 
occasional derangement within five years after his majority, 
and the appearance on the stage of his brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, favoured by the Queen as there is reason to 
suppose with criminal fondness, and beloved by the people 
for his winning manners and exterior graces, it may easily be 
believed that there was no kind or degree of disorder or misery 
into which the government and the country might not fall, 
And the event was answerable to such anticipations, 

During the early part of this period, France had re- 
ceived little molestation from England; Richard the Second 

was attached, by private inclination and by marriage, to the 
French court ; and Henry the Fourth was nearly all his life too 
busy at home to interfere much with the distractions of other 
countries. A new scene opened on the accession of his son; 
he made proposals for the marriage of Catharine, the daughter 
of the French king, but they were coupled with demands so 
extravagant, that it was impossible to admit them *. my og 


* The terms required by Henry’s ambassadors in 1415, before his invasion of 
France, were the crown of France, or at least reserving Heury’s right to that, Nor- 
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men will think with indulgence of the ambition of Henry, and 
of bis unprovoked invasion ; there is a pride in the recollection 
of national conquest, which the wisest of us find it very diffi- 
cult to eradicate, and it mixes itself up so intimately with 
another and purer feeling, the pride of national and individual 
heroism, that perhaps we should be sorry to see the attempt 
too commonly made. But Englishmen will not so easily par- 
don Henry's duplicity, yet it seems established upen good au- 
thority, that this almost perfect hero, as drawn by the ena- 
moured hand (we can use no colder term), of Shakspeare, was 
driving a concurrent bargain for the daughter of the Duke of 
Boargundy. 

We shall not dwell on the invasion of Normandy, the 
perilous siege of Harfleur, the wonderful battle of Azincourt, 
events familiar to every English reader; it is curious, that the 
Duke of Berry who advised his countrymen at Azincourt to 
avoid an action, had been in the battle of Poitiers, fifty-nine 
years before. A second invasion completed the conquest of 
Normandy, which Henry would never afterwards consent to 
renounce; and at length, within the short space of five years 
from his first setting foot in France, a combination of circum- 
stances, apparently the most unfavourable in their commence- 
ment, accomplished for him, what neither the policy of 
Edward, the energy of the Black Prince, nor all the valour of 
his chivalrous peers, could ever attain. Burgundy, who had 
hitherto been either neutral, or actively engaged on Henry's 
side, suddenly deserted him, and became reconciled to the 
Dauphin ; this seemed to put an end to negotiation with the 
invader: but the assassination of Burgundy, entirely changed 
the scene. ‘This act of treachery inflamed all minds against 
the Dauphin, the supposed author of it ; the whole Burgundian 
party, the city of Paris especially, abjured all respect for him: 
and amidst all this ferment of the public mind, while a sort of 
** solemn league and covenant” was taken by all ranks com- 
mouily to avenge the crime, the famous treaty of Troyes was 


signed, which constituted an English monargh the present 
Regent and the future King of France. 





— 


mandy, Touraine, Maine, Guienne, with the homage of Britanny and Flanders. , 
The French offered Guienne and Saintonge, and a dowry of 800,000 gold crowns 
for Catharine. lhe Enghsh demanded ¢,000,000. Rymer, b. ix. p. 218. It 
gives one a vast idea both of the weakness of France and the strength of England, 
as well as a certain expectation which must even then have been entertained of 
Henry, that so much could have been gravely demanded, and so much really con- 


ceded. French politicians it seems did not then consider so inviolate the integritp 
of France. 
3 
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Henry indeed did not live to enjoy this latter honour; but 
his father in law surviving him only a few weeks, the infant 
Henry the Sixth was proclaimed King of France. ‘The man 
upon whom the government devolved, the Duke of Bedford, 
was well able to maintain the French war ; and the skilful cap- 
tains brought up in Henry’s campaigns, the superior compo+ 
sition of the English army, and perhaps still more the disso- 
lute and inefficient character of the lawful king, Charles the 
Seventh, lony contributed to preserve a decided superiority on 
the English side. It was no longer a war of great battles, 
but of partizans, the best undoubtedly that under the circam- 
stances of France at that time, could be maintained against 
an invading army *. This was a slow and tedious warfare, 
yet Bedford, in spite of all obstacles, was still-advancing ; and 
in 1428, having captured all the fortresses north of the Loire, 
laid siege to Orleans, which was justly esteemed a most im- 
portant place; it was the key to the central provinces, and 
Charles is said in despair to have determined on retiring into 
Dauphiné. At this moment appeared on the scene the Maid 
of Orleaus, and saved her country; her story is too well at- 
tested to be doubted in the main, and far too remarkable to 
admit of easy explanation. We believe her to have been an 
enthusiast rather than an impostor, the ignorance and su 
tion of the times preparing a fit stage on which she might act; 
each success gained, attributable perhaps to other concurrent 
causes in itself, but attributed solely to her presence and 
agency, would natnrally pave the way for the following ; and 
when the panic was fully inspired on the one side, and the con- 
fidence restored on the other, that side too possessing in itself 
the moral advantages with which men always fight in defence 
of their country, the consequences might be calculated with 
certuinty. The death of the Maid is a disgrace, but we con- 
fess we think not so much to our nation, as to the age; Bed- 
ford, we are convinced, firmly believed her to be a sorceress ; 
it was that belief which had given her the power she had exer- 
cised over the English troops; in that belief she was prose- 
cuted with peculiar eagerness by the University of Paris. To 
make the charge personal against Bedford, or the disgrace 
hatiunal to Englishmen, it should be contended, what so far 
as we know never has been contended, and for which we be- 


ee 
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* There is a curious proof of the weakness of France at this time, in the price 
which Charles was content to pay for the assistance of some Scotch troops, The 
Earl of Bachan was made Constable. The Duchy of Touraine was given to the 
art of Douglas, with the new title of Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, Ata 
rubsequent period James the First wes offered Saintonge for 6,000 men, 
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lieve there are no grounds, that anyother prisoner of war, who 
had oceasioned the English similar losses, would have been 
dealt with by Bedford in an unfair or cruel manner, Eve 
action should be tried with reference to the lights of the 
actor, and the circumstances of the times ; tried with reference 
te these standards, we confess we think that Bedford’s cha- 
racter has not received fair measure in the judgment formed of 
this transaction. 

Whatever was the motive for the execution of the Maid of 
Orleans, her influence did not expire with her life. France 
recovered her confidence, and, by degrees, her union; Charles 
shook off his indolence, and banished his profligate favourites ; 
Burgundy (the son) deserted his old allies; while the English 
council contracted its supplies, yet had not the sense to dimi- 
nish proportionably its pretensions; splendid offers (the ces- 
sion of Guienne and Normandy) were made and rejected ; 
and ina few years, of all the inheritance of Henry IL. and 
Eleanor, and all the conquests of Edward ILL. and Henry, 
nothing remained but Calais, and a small adjacent district, 
with the barren title which was clung to even in our own age, 
and under * circuntStances at some periods very surprising. 
Thus end, we heartily subjoin, all wars so undertaken; and 
thus pass away all conquests so made. 

The wars, both domestic and foreign, in which France had 
now been so lung engaged, may well be supposed to have im- 
peded the advancement of the crown towards absolute power; 
hut with the return of peace, it began again to make a regu- 
lar progress towards it. Not that the great nobles were in- 
attentive to their own cause, or feeble to advocate it: in the 
reigns both of Charles and his politic son Louis XI. they 
formed confederacies of a most formidable nature against the 
crown ; but these, like almost all confederacies, contained the 
principle of disunion in themselves ; while the monarch stea- 
dily pursued his own object, and persevered in his precon- 
ceived plan. Circumstances also favoured him ; the people 
leaned towards him; though appeals were always made to 
them by the nobles, and their grievances put forward as the 
object of the confederacy to redress, yet they had little confi- 
deuce in the sincerity of these protestations; while in a strong 
und sure government they found quiet at least, and more secu- 
rity from the unlicensed pillage and robbery, which prevailed 
throughout the country. For the wars had left in France 
whole troops of dishanded partizans and mercenaries, who 
lived by the most enormous depredations: against these, 
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* By James IL. at the Court of St. Germain’s. 
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Charles established his companies of ordinance, consisting of 
about nine thousand horsemen; and to support them, a tax, 
called the ¢aille, was imposed. In these two institutions, we 
have the first seeds of a standing army, and a permanent 
tax. 

England, at this period, gave no molestation to the French 
kings, and Edward the Fourth’s ministers submitted to receive 
bribes from Louis, by which they were secured in his interest. 
The conduct of Hastings in this infamous business, was des- 
picably mean. 


“ This present,” said he, “ comes from your master’s good 
leasure, and not at my request; and if you mean I should receive 
f you may put it here into my sleeve, but you shall have no dis- 
charge from me; for J will not have it said, that the great Cham- 
berlain of England is a pensioner of the king of France, nor have 
my name appear in the books of the Chambre des Comptes.” 


We believe it is in the Duenna, that there is a similar inci- 
dent of a friar, which has often been considered too broad a 
satire, but we see it might have been copied from the actual 
conduct of an English peer. It will not surprize our readers, 
that this man should also have been in the pay of the Duke of 
Burgundy. In this last state it was, that the crown found its 
greatest obstacle to independent power. Under the govern- 
ment of the duke, were the duchy of that name, originally 
granted, by way of apanage, from the crown, Artois, Franche 
Comté, the Nivernois, the whole of the Netherlands, and 
great part of Picardy, by various titles, and under different 
tenures. ‘These countries, though not compact in form, were 
fertile and populous; a long peace, and a freer government, 
had raised them to an unparalleled degree of wealth and 
prosperity ; the court was one of the: most splendid of the 
age; and the duke altogether might be said to be more pro- 
perly the rival, than the vassal, of the French king. 

The timid and crafty Louis had always found the intrepid 
and presumptuous Charles of Burgundy, as he was the most 
formidable, so also by far the most turbulent and troublesome 
of his great nobles. But it was reserved for an enemy, whom 
both at that time equally despised, to rid him of his annoy- 
ance: the Swiss bad given Charles some slight provocation ; 
they feared his power, and were ready to make atonement; 
but Charles would receive none. He invaded Switzerland, 
and at Granson, in the Pays de Vaud, first; and, secondly, at 
Morat, near Berne, received defeats, which are justly to be. 
signalised in history as the — of liberty and indepen- 
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dence, over oppression and just of dominion. In these ac- 
tions, the power of Charles was entirely broken: he set his 
life upon another cast at Nancy, against the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and lost it. 

The last days of his rival, Louis, were of a far more awful 
and painful nature: they are finely described by Mr. Hallam ; 
but as we are unwilling to injure the passage by mutilation or 
compression, we shall content ourselves by referring our rea- 
ders to it. 

Britany alone remained to prevent the compleatness and 
integrity of the French monarchy: this duchy had been in 
the enjoyment of peculiar independence, from the power of 
the crown; even down to the times of which we are treating, 
the duke would never consent to the performance of more 
than simple homage, in contradistinction to liege homage : 
the one implying a mere feudal dependence, the other an 
obligation of actual service to the lord. 

In the reign of Charles VIII. to which we are now arrived, 
the male line of the ducal family became extinct; and after 
much intrigue, and open hostility, Charles, by the marriage 
of himself with Mary, the heiress of Britany, united that vast 
fief to the crown. The Bretons, however, retained many of 
their privileges down to the time of the French Revolution; 
and they are even now a people distinct in character, and dif- 
fering much in language from the rest of the nation; and, as 
our readers will remember, we noticed in our remarks on the 
memoirs of La Rochejaquelein, honourably marked by their 
superior simplicity, fidelity, and loyalty. ‘The annexation of 
Britany to the crown, consolidated France into a great king- 
dom. She was now prepared to carry her arms into other 
countries, and soon burst, like a torrent from the Alps, upon 
her neighbour Italy, a torrent which, in spite of all the arts 
and arms of Europe, has too often overflowed in every suc- 
ceeding ge of the world. 

Mr. Hallam next enters on a series of remarks upon a sub- 
ject a thousand times discussed, yet always interesting and 
important. - This‘is the feudal system, that wonderful and 
complex body of laws and usages, emanating from the forests 
and huts of barbarous tribes, and over-riding the artful and 
long established systems of polished nations ; at one time mo- 
difying, not merely the constitutions and governments of 
Europe, and regulating as well the ance na the warlike 


intercourse of her members, but influencing the manners 

habits, the morals, and even the daily feelings of all indivi- 

duals; and still, after the lapse of so many ages of change 
fr | nor without 


and improvement, surviving, not entire indeed, 
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essential mutilations and corruptions, but still surviving, in 
many parts raising its rains like a Grecian temple, re able 
by the most common observer, and exhibiting the outline and 
proportions of its age of perfection ; in others, like the buried 
fanes of Egypt, traceable, though not always traced, and giv- 
ing arude form and eminence to the sand that has rolled over 
them. It is scarcely possible to propose to a mind ordinaril 
inquisitive, a more interesting subject of speculation, than this 
wonderful system: by an Englishman, it is especially worthy 
of consideration ; for without some knowledge of its history, 
spirit, and institutions, it is quite impossible to have a rational 
view of our own laws and coustitution. The remark of Sir 
Henry Spelman is probably familiar to our readers. 


* I do marvel many times,” says he, “ that my Lord Coke 
adorning our law with sé many flowers of antiquity and foreign 
learning, hath not turned into this field, from whence so many 
roots of our law have of old been taken and transplanted.’’ 


Mr. Hallam’s remarks upon this subject must not be re-~ 
ceived as a complete treatise, or as superseding many excel- 
lent works on it; they were evidently not intended to do so; 
but he has thrown new light, and filled up many deficiencies, 
which had been left even by the most learned and ingenious 
of his predecessors. Among these may be mentioned his no- 
tice of a custom, which seems to have nearly escaped all pre- 
ceding writers on the subject: the essence of the feudal rela- 
tion is generally considered to be the tenure of land: land 
granted by the lord, and held under bis protection, in retarn 
for which the vassal was bound. to render certain services ; 
and this limitation to land has been assigned as a sufficient 
ground for maintaining its entire distinction from the Roman 
relation of patron and client, which was personal. Mr. Hal- 
lam, however, discovers a personal feudism also ; it was called 
‘ commendation,” and consisted in the voluntary committing 
(commending) of himself and his property, by the weaker 
party to the stronger ; the latter was to yield protection, for 
which the former stipulated to make a certain money payment, 
called salvamentum. Homage, and sometimes military ser- 
vice, was incident to this relation; but it was dissoluble at the 
pleasure of the inferior, and such dissolution, as there was no 
reference to land in the connection, incurred no forfeiture. 


It may be traced as high as the fifth century ; and it is a fair 
question, whether this is a connecting link between the sys- 
tems of patronage, and the feud, or only a remain of the for- 
mer, grafted by the necessities of individuals on the congenial 
imstitutions of the latter. 
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We will not detain our readers with any remarks upon 
this part of Mr. Hullam’s work ; because the subject is one 
with which they are probably already well acquainted; 
in the work before us, they will find a very full and accu- 
rate account of some points of learning of a less common 
nature, relative to some of the feudal incidents. The de- 
cline of the feudal system it is very easy to trace, and te 
attribute to its right causes. Among the first of these, we 
should be malined to place the increased power of the crown, 
and the re-annexation of the great fiefs. In the former part 
of this volume, Mr. Hallam had noticed the undeviating 
policy which the race of Capet pursued in this respect ; and 
how, amidst all the turbulence of the times, and the difficulties 
which were to be encountered, a regular progress was made 
towards its completion. As the power of the crown increased, 
and the administration of municipal justice became more re- 
gular and universal, one great necessity for the feudal system 
ceased ; while, on the other hand, the power which bad grown 
up in spite of it, and which still found in it the most formida- 
ble barrier to its farther growth, would naturally continue to 
be directed with the same aim, but with greatly increased 
means, to reduce it still lower. 

The increase of commerce, and the establishment of free 
towns, were also powerful causes of the decline of the system. 
During its vigour, every town, except those within the royal 
demesnes, was subject to some lord, who exercised an arbi- 
trary power over it, in return for the protection which he 
afforded against the plunder and oppression of others. It is 
probable, that the mbabitants of towns were always in a 
better situation than those of the country; some little retail 
trade must always have existed in them, and that implies some 
little capital at least for its exercise. In process of time, 
however, as their right to their own earnings became better 
understood, and more respected, while the necessities of their 
lords did not diminish in proportion, these last were content 
to purchase, by the concession of charters and immunities, 
that which, in ruder ages, they had been accustomed to seize 
as their undoubted right, by virtue of their feudal superiority. 
‘This seems to us to be a more rational mode of accounting for 
the origin of free towns, than the supposing with Robertson, 
that it was a scheme of the crown to reduce the power of the 
great vassals. Indeed as the crown could only grant charters 
to the towns situated within the royal domains, over which, 
of course, it exercised the same feudal powers as the v 
barons over their respective towns, it is evident that the first 
consequence of such a measure would have been a diminution 
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of the power of the crown, while it must have been very un- 
certain, whether the barons would be induced to follow the 
example set to them. The operation of the measure, in cre- 
ating a counterbalance to the feudal vassals, though great in 
the end, must have been too slow and uncertain, to be consi- 
dered as the leading motive of the policy. The concessions 
of the barons varied, probably with their necessities and the 
means of purchase, which the citizens possessed ; they were 
in general however ample: incorporation, and the right of 
possessing common property, abolition of ignominious and 
oppressive tokens of subjection, limitation of rents and ser- 
vices, regulation of customs, and right of succession, exem 
tion from the territorial, as well as royal jurisdiction, and the 
election, or at least a voice in the election, of their own magis- 
trates and judges. These were great steps towards indepen- 
dence, and must have made a wonderful change in the condi- 
tion of the people ; but it is probable, that the barons never 
intended, by any or all of these concessions, to part with their 
feudal superiority. A change, however, very soon took place; 
towns, distrustful of the tenure of their charters, called in the 
king, in some cases, to guarantee their lord’s en ents. 
The king would not be slow to obey the call. Philip Augus- 
tus, we find, granted letters of sate-guard to such communi- 
ties, assuring to them his protection and patronage. This 
beginning gave room for farther encroachments; and the 
towns themselves, strong in their own charters, and under the 
mantle of the king’s protection, grew so rapidly in power, 
that, in their turn, they began to retaliate upon the neighbour- 
ing lords, for the long oppressions of their commonalty. 
Even so early as the reign of Charles V. (in the 14th cen- 
tury) the power of the nobility was so inferior, that the court 
found it necessary to alter its policy, and to maintain the dig- 
nity and privileges of the lords against the attacks and inso- 
lence of the free and wealthy plebeians. 

Mr. Haliam delivers himself with great good sense in the 
final judgment which he passes on the feudal system ; he takes 
into the account the state of things at the time in which it 
grew up, what it probably saved us from, and what it pro- 
cured for us. He tries it by its effect “‘ upon national great- 
ness and security, upon civil liberty and private, upon the 
tranquillity and order of society, upon the increase and diffu- 
sion of wealth, and upon the general tone of moral sentiment 
and energy.” It was not perhaps well adapted for national 
defence ; but while it was generally diffused, this was an in- 
convenience little felt, for it was still less se for offence, 
se that no nation had to fear for its security from the military 
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superiority of its neighbour. It certainly did not promote 
civil and order ; there was in it something so con- 
genial to the private wars, and inroads, in which our ances- 
tors delighted, that though it may not have generated, we can 
have no doubt that it fostered the pernicious habit. From 
these two first causes, it seems necessarily to be inferred, that 
it could not have been favourable to the increase of wealth; 
the military spirit at once despised, and ga the opera- 
tions of commerce ; and the violent inroads, or encounters of 
feudal lords, too often destroyed the growing efforts of peace- 
ful labour. But if we look at the feudal system either as a 
scheme of civil freedom, or a school of moral discipline, it 
bears a high and noble aspect. Whoever considers the cau- 
tious limitations of a tenant’s services in our law-books, the 
reciprocity of obligation between him and his lord, and the 
trial by his peers, which was the undoubted right of every 
vassal, must admit that it was a system calculated to diffuse 
notions of private right, and the spirit of civil liberty ; and 
upon reference to history, we find, that it effected that pur- 
pose. Whoever again considers the utter depravity into 
which society had sunk for several centuries after the disso- 
lution of the Roman empire, that the vices most characteristic 
of the times were falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude, and 
that, in the feudal code, these, of all others, were branded 
with the deepest ignominy, and visited with the severest pu- 
nishment ; whoever considers further, the tendency which the 
trial by peers must have had to awaken a sense of moral as 
well as legal distinctions, and the scope which the reciprocal 
services of lord and vassal gave for all generous and disin- 
terested energies, will not be slow, we think, to admit the 
favourable influence which the feudal system must have exer- 
cised on the human heart. We do not mean to infringe 
upon the obligations we owe to a far more important agent in 
the great work of purifying the moral condition of Europe, 
(we speak of our blessed religion) ; bat in subordination to 
that, we consider the feudal system to have been highly use- 


ful, and to have swayed some hearts perhaps, over which reli- 
gion had but feeble influence. 


“ From the feelings,” says Mr. Hallam, “ engendered by the 
feudal relation, has sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal 
reverence and attachment towards a sovereign, which we denomi- 
nate loyalty, alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of east- 
ern slaves, and from the abstract respect, with which free citizens 
regard their chief magistrate. Men who had been used to sweat 
fealty, to profess subjection, to follow at home and in the field, & 
feudal superior and his family, easily transferred the same alleg+ 
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ance to the monarch, It was a very powerful feeling which could 
make the bravest men put up with slights and ill treatment at the 
hands of their sovereign; or call forth all the energies of disin- 
terested exertion for one whom they never saw, and in whose cha- 
racter there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights of 
the community were unfelt, this sentiment was one great preaerya- 
tive of society, and though collateral, or even subservient to more 
enlarged principles, it is still indispensable to the gg, ve and 
peruianence of every monarchy, In a moral view, loyalty has 
scarcely grime less tendency to refine and elevate the heart, than 
patriotism itself; and holds a middle place in the scale of human 
motives, as wn ascend from the grosser inducements of self- 
interest, to the furtherance of general happiness, and conformity to 
the purposes of Infinite Wisdom,” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





Arr. Il. Specimens of the British Poets; with Biogra- 
phical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English 
Poetry. By Thomas Campbell. In seven Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. Murray, LS19. 


THEsk long expected volumes contain, we believe, the 
substance of a course of Lectures delivered some years since 
at the Royal Institution. We cannot pretend to assign a 
reason for the very unusual period which has been allowed 
to elapse between their first announcement and their appear- 
ance from the press ; but now they are published we may ven- 
ture to congratulate their readers upon a very elegant edi- 
tion of Elegant Extracts, superior both in form and in sub- 
stance to any which has preceded it, We do not know that 
we should olivia have selected or omitted to select as Mr. 
Campbell has done ; but this is a mere question of taste, upon 
which he has quite as good, perhaps a better right, to deter- 
mine than his reviewers. His Critical and Biographical No- 
tices, for the most part, contain much information and enter- 
tainment sieked sae ina very few words; and his Preliminary 
Essay is quite as well as any essay on the same subject can 
hope to be. 

e do not know that it is always advisable to let a poet 
write about poets and poetry, unless he gives ample security 
to keep the peace in plain inoffensive prose. Of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s claims to the character of a poet we would wish to 
speak with all the respect which he so fully deserves: and this 
is by no means slight or inconsiderable ; although we cannet 
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—— ourselves that he has hitherto ever done justice to 
is genius, or called forth his powers to their complete exer- 
cise. The Pleasures of Hope is a fine specimen of rich and 
glittering diction, of versification ringing in the ear, of ima- 
gery dazzling to the eye. It was a production of the highest 
promise, and few writers in our language, at so early an 
(we believe it was written before Mr. Campbell was twenty- 
three) have commenced so brilliantly; but we are far from 
speaking of it as a finished poem, or as one which ought to 
content the maturity of genius. It would be an invidious 
task to point out the faults of a work which has long since 
passed unharmed through the critical ordeal; and no one, we 
are convinced, will see or acknowledge them more readily 
than the author himself. Of his Gertrude of Wyoming we 
cannot speak so favourably; in spite of some very beautiful 
passages, we neither think him fortunate in the choice of his 
subject, nor the management of this stanza. The story is 
defective in interest, and the manner of telling it obscure 
and marked with that kind of sickly affectation which 
has obtained the name of mawkishness. Instead of appealing 
to these two larger poems for the rank which Mr. Campbell 
is to claim on the English Parnassus, we would rather give 
our judgment from some of his minor pieces. In these we 
think him pre-eminent above all his contemporaries ; for we 
know not where there are more * thonghts that breathe and 
words that burn,” than in the few short stanzas entitled, 
** Hohenlinden,” or the impetuous and Tyrtoean war song, be- 
ginning “ Ye Mariners of England.” But to revert to the 
Swen gr now before us; the chief fault which we have to 

nd with the essay prefixed to these volumes is indeed that 
one into which we expected the essayist to fall; it is too 
poetical. In the very first paragraph we were astounded by a 
simile, and obliged to look about us before we could deter- 
mine whether it was to the Norman conquest or the Nile 
that we were preparing to be introduced. Putting aside a 
few of these invelantors bursts of inspiration which come 
across a bard without his own good will, like the hot fits of a 
quartan ague, there is a great deal of sound research, good 
taste, and correct criticism in this dissertation. It is not, 
perhaps, a very enlivening task to the general reader to trace 
the origin and early stages of our poetry; but the subject is 
here touched lightly a gs gracefully. We smiled at the fol- 
lowing passage relative to Robert de Brunne. 


“ Tt is amusing to find his editor, Hearne, so anxious to defend 
the moral memory of a writer, respecting whom not a circum- 
stance is known, beyond the date of his works, and the names af 
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the monasteries where he wore his cowl. From his will to 
favour the people with historic rhymes for their ‘ fellawship and 
gamenn,’ Hearne infers that he must have been of a jocular tem- 

r. Itseems, however, that the priory of Sixhill, where he lived 
for some time, was a house which consisted of women as well as 
men, a discovery which alarms the good onsiguany for the fame of 
his author’s personal purity, Can we therefore think, continues 
Hearne, ‘that since he was of a jocular temper, he could be wholl 
free from vice, or that he should not sometimes express himself 
loosely to the sisters of that place? This objection (he gravely cone 
tinues) would have had some weight, had the priory of Sixhill 
been any way noted for luxury or lewdness; but whereas every 
member of it, both men and women, were very chaste, we ought 
by no means to suppose that Robert of Brunne behaved himself 
otherwise than became a good Christian, during his whole abode 
there.” This conclusive reasoning, it may be hoped, will entirely 
set at rest any idle suspicions that may have crept intu the reader's 
mind, respecting the chastity of Robert de Brunne. It may be 
added, that his writings betray not the least symptom af his hav- 
ing been either an Abelard among priests, or an Ovid among 
poets.” Vol. I. P. 47. 


Adam Davis, the marshal of Stratford-le-Bow, who flou- 
rished in the same century with the above half-forbidden chro- 
nicler, was more pious in his themes. Among other pieces, he 
wrote ‘‘ The Battle of Jerusalem ;” in the course of which 

em Pontius Pilate challenges our Saviour to single combat. 

tobert Langlande, or whoever else he be, who wrote “ Piers 
Plowman’s Visions,” soon after, in the reign of Edward ITT. 
is not less whimsical in some of his notions. In one of his 
dreams, the power of grace or Christian life confers upon 
him four stout oxen to cultivate the field of truth; these are 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the last of whom is 
the gentlest of theteam. He afterwards assigns him the like 
number of stots or bullocks to harrow what the evangelists 
had ploughed; and this new horned team consists.of Saint or 
Stot Ambrose, Stot Austin, Stot Gregory, and Stot Jerome, 
Langlande, it appears, to use Mr. Campbell's very fine and 
delicate distinetion, “ taking satire not in its mean and per- 
sonal acceptation, but understanding it as the moral warfare 
of indignation and ridicule against turpitude and absurdity,” 
attacked the corruptions of the clergy, prayed heaven to 
amend the pope, and predicted the reign of a king, who 
should destroy the monasteries. Mr, Campbell has givep a 
very masterly character of this early satirist, 


“His style, even making allowance for its antiquity, has a vul- 
gar air, and seems to indicate a mind that would have been coarse, 
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though strong, in any state of society. But, on the other hand, his 
work, with all its tiresome homilies, illustrations from school divi- 
nity, and uncouth phraseology, has some interesting features of 
originality. He employs no borrowed materials; he is the earliest 
of our writers in whom there is a tone of moral reflection, and his 
sentiments are those of bold and solid integrity. The zeal of truth 
was in him; and his vehement manner sometimes rises to elo- 
quence, when he denounces hypocrisy and imposture. The mind 
is struck with his rude voice, proclaiming independent and popular 
sentiments, from an age of slavery and supetstition, and thunder. 
ing a prediction in the ear of papacy, which was doomed to be 
literally fulfilled at the distance of nearly two hundred years. His 
allusions to contemporary life afford some amusing glimpses of its 
manners. There is room to suspect that Spenser was acquainted 
with his works; and Milton, either from accident or design, has 
the appearance of having had one of Langlande’s passages in his 
mind, when he wrote the sublime description of the lazar-house, 
in Paradise Lost.” Vol. I. P. 68. 


The sixteenth century gave birth to asingular pastoral poet, 
Alexander Barclay, a priest of St. Mary Otterburne, in De- 
vonshire. His pictures of rural felicity lack the customary 
enchantment with which his brethren of the song have been 
used to environ them, as his conception of the times imme- 
diately succeeding the golden age of Paradise will abun- 
dantly testify. 


“ Adam, he tells us in verse, was one day abroad at his work— 
Eve was at the door of the house, with her children playing about 
her; some of them she was ‘ kembing,’ says the poet, prefixing 
another participle not of the most delicate kind, to describe the 
usefulness of the comb. Her Maker having deigned to pay her 
a visit, she was ashamed to be found with so many ill-drest chil- 
dren about her, and hastened to stow a number of them out of 
sight ; some of them she concealed under hay and straw, others 
she put up the chimney, and one or two into a ‘ tub of draff.’ Hav- 
ing produced, however, the best looking and best dressed of them, 
she was delighted to hear their Divine visitor bless them, and des- 
tine some of them to be kings and emperors, some dukes and barons, 
and others sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen. Unwilling that any of her 
a should forfeit biessings whilst they were going, she imme- 
diately drew out the remainder from their concealment ; but when 
a came forth, they were so covered with dust and cobwebs, and 
had so many bits of chaff and straw sticking to their hair, that in- 
stead of receiving benedictions and promotion, they were doomed 
to vocations of toil and poverty, suitable to their dirty appear- 
ance.” Vol. I. P. 99. 


We can by no means agree with Mr. Campbell in calling 
Spenser the “ Rubens of English poetry,” no two styles, 
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far as we can compare the sister arts, appear to us to bemore 
dissimilar. The colouring of Rubens is vivid, dazzling, 
and diversified ; splitting his pictures into a variety of . 
and never permitting the eye to repose itself. The tints of 
the poet of the Faerie Queene, are soft, melting, and harmo- 
nized ; and taking each book as a separate painting, every 
touch heightens the general effect, and contributes to the 
beauty of the whole. In the Flemish artist, for the most 
part, his stories are well told, but his separate component 
figures are far from pleasing ; the powers of Spenser lie in a 
directly opposite direction; his a design is faulty in the 
extreme, and his story impossible in execution ; yet nothing 
in poetry can go beyond the exquisite delicacy of each de- 
tached scene, and the happy conception of individual cha- 
racter. He is indeed, “ a painter who makes us forget the 
defect of his design by the magic of his colouring ;” but not 
by this only, for even his colouring is subordinate to the me- 
rit both of his particular grouping, and his single figures. 
If we still doubt that Spenser and Rubens are ta be assigned 
to different schools, let us pause but for a moment on the 
perfection of grace and dignity in Una, or in Britomart, 
and then turn to one of the fleshy and abdominous vrows in 
the judgment of Paris. 

We have more charity also to Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
than Mr. Campbell expresses. ‘The main incident indeed, 
the loss of a needle, in a man’s small clothes, is not of the 
heroic class, but it has afforded us many a hearty laugh; it 
is decently managed, and it possesses one very rare quality, 
that of being highly humorous without being at all vulgar. 
Of Ben Jonson's excellencies we have not long ago had oc- 
casion to speak so much at large, that we must only repeat 
ourselves if we again entered upon an estimate of them. Mr. 
Campbell (with some hesitation, however, exwy aexoyrs de 
Suuw) giyes the palm to the Epicoene ir preference to the Fox 
and the Alchymist. ‘To us, we confess, that the Fox appears 
the purest, the most legitimate, and the most truly classical 
comedy which our language has pro: If it were left 
alone, the solitary surviving wreck of all his works, it would 
indisputably, of itself, entitle its author to the same bigh 
rank which he now holds while his numerous laurels are en- 
tire. Chaltkhill’s exquisite description of the Temple of 
Diana, we have also recently laid before our readers. We 
can refer them to ‘‘ the abode of the witch Orandre” as 
another very cheice specimen of his rich and romantic muse. 
In his estimate of our elder dramatists, Mr. Campbell's re- 
marks are so just, that we can only. lament their brevity,-and 
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regret that a more extensive survey was incompatible with 
the plan which he has laid down for bimself. 

Of the school of Dryden and Pope also he speaks with that 
high merited admiration, which it has been the contagious dis- 
ease of vulgar minds of late to deny it. For ourselves, per- 
haps, we place the elder of these poets on a still loftier bay 
destal than is here assigned him; and we are convinced that 
the more diligently his works are studied the more firmly will 
his fame be established. It has been the fashion te represent 
him as coarse and deficient in finishing ; that Dryden has 
coarse and unfinished passages cannot be denied; but that 
in the great mass of his words, the beidness, vigour, and elas- 
ticity of his touch, by any means detract from grace and de- 
licacy, where he deems them appropriate ornaments, we ut- 
terly deny. Where are we to look for examples of refine- 
ment in our poetry, if they are not to be found in the light and 
aerial pictures of the Flower and the Leaf? or where shall we 
discover more pleasing images of repose than in the Epistle 
to his Kinsman, John Dryden, of Chesterton? We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting the following able 
defence of our other great poet from a charge which, how- 
ever commonly advanced against him, has neither meaning 
nor justice; and we heartily thank Mr, Campbell for having 
set it at rest, as we hope, for ever. 


“ That Pope was neither so insensible to the beauties of nature, 
nor so indistinct in describing them as to forfeit the character of a 
genuine poet, is what I mean to urge, without exaggerating his 

icturesqueness. But before speaking of that quality in his writ- 
ings, | would beg leave to observe, in the first place, that the fa- 
culty by which a poet luminously describes objects of art, is es- 
sentially the same faculty, which enables him to be a faithful de- 
scriber of simple nature; in the second place, that nature and 
art are to a greater degree relative terms in poetical description 
than is generally recollected: and, thirdly, that artificial objects 
and manners are of so much importance in fiction, as to make the 
exquisite description of them no less characteristic of genius than 
the description of simple physical appearances. The poet is 
* creation’s heir.” He deepens our social interest in existence. 
it is surely by the liveliness of the interest which he excites in ex- 
istence, and not by the class of subjects which he chooses, that 
we niost fairly appreciate the genius or the life of life which is in 
him. It is no irreverence to the external charms of nature to say, 
that they are not more important to a poet's study, than the man- 
ners and affections of his species. Nature is the poet’s goddess ; 
rss by nature, no one rightly understands her mere inanimate face 
—however charming it may or the simple landscape painting 
of trees, clouds, precipices, and fowers. Why then try Pope, of 
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any other poet, exclusively by his powers of describing inanimate 
phenomena? Nature, in the wide and proper sense of the word, 
means life in all its circumstances—nature moral as well as exter- 
nal, As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes artificial 
forms and manners. Richardson is no less a painter of nature than 
Homer. Homer himself is a minute describer of works of art; 
and Milton is full of imagery derived from it. Satan's spear is 
compared to the pine that makes ‘ the mast of some great ammi- 
ral,’ and his shield is like the moon, but like the moon artificially 
seen through the glass of the Tuscan artist. ‘The spirit-stirri 
drum, the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner, and all quality, 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,’ are all artificial 
images. When Shakespeare groups into one view the most sub- 
lime objects of the universe, he fixes first on ‘the cloud-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples’ Those who 
have ever witnessed the spectacle of the launching of a ship of the 
line, will perhaps forgive me for adding this to the examples of the 
sublime objects of artificjal life. Of that spectacle | can never for- 

et the impression, and of having witnessed it reflected trom the 
ieee of ten thousand spectators. They seem yet hefore me—I 
sympathise with their deep and silent expectation, and with their 
final burst of enthusiasm. It was not a vulgar joy, but an affect- 
ing national solemnity. When the vast bulwark sprang from her 
cradle, the calm water on which she swung majestically round, gave 
the imagination a contrast of the stormy element on which she was 
soon to ride. All the days of battle and the nights of danger which 
she had to encounter, all the ends of the earth which she had te 
visit, and all that she had to do and to suffer for her country, rose 
in awful presentiment before the mind; and when the heart gave 
her a benediction, it was like one pronounced on a living being.” 
Vol. I. P. 262. 


We do not complain that Mr. Campbell is too poetical 
here. He speaks with the enthusiasm which a poet ought to 
feel for an mjured brother, and he expresses himself in a 
lofty but unforced strain of legitimate eloquence. 

The remaining six volumes of this work are occupied by 
critical notices and specimens ;—we shall endeavour to glean 
a few particulars from the former, but to extract from extracts 
would be only to pour water on a dilution. James I, of Scot- 
land, was a statesman as well as a poet, and a primitive 
legislator, who seemed to think that punishment had little 
other origin than what it could find in the Lex Talionis—a 
petty chieftain of the North, Macdonald, having wronged the 
widow of one of his retainers, she threatened an appeal to the 
king. ‘The barbarian seized the unhappy woman, and ordered 
her feet to be shod with iron plates nailed to the soles, adding 
this hitter sarcasm, “ that she was now armed against the 
roughness of the roads.” The poor sufferer, however, found 
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means to acquaint the King with her tragedy. He surprised 
Macdonald, and having shod him and twelve of his associates 
in a similar manner, after several days exposure in Edinburgh, 
consigned them to the executioner. Drayton, in his child- 
hood, was very anxious to know what strange kind of beings 
poets were, and, on his coming to Collen | Sp wisi his 
tutor, if possible, to make him a poet. (By the way, we 
wish the booksellers would indulge us with an edition of his 
works collected. It is difficult to meet with the Poly-Olbion 
entire, and the folio, when the whole is te be found, sells at 
a great price.)— William Cartwright was a “ most florid and 
seraphic preacher :” Wilham Quarles “‘ a voluminous saint ;” 
two characters which, if we may judge from the signs of the 
times, are not yet extinct amongst us. In the c ourse of the civil 
war, George Wither was taken f prisoner by the royalists, some 
of whom pressed for his execution, as of one of the most sedi- 
tious among the puritanical faction. - Denham, the peet, is 
said to have saved his life by an opportune jeu d'esprit. He 
humbly prayed his majesty ‘that he would be pleased not to 
hang his prisoner, for as long as Wither lived, he (Denham) 
could not be counted the worst poet in England. It may be 
questioned whether, if this unhappy wight had really drank 
of Aganippe at its source, he weuld not have sacriticed his 
life to prevent the sarcasm. Dr. Henry More, the author of 
Psychozoia, studied the Platonic writers and mystic divines 
till his frame became emac iated, and his enthusiasm was so 
excited that be held vira voce conversations with invisible 
spirits, and fancied that his body exhaled the perfume of 
violets. Nat Lee’s derangement was of another kind—partly 
hereditary, and partly aggravated by habits very alien from 
Platonic studies. He was for a short time on the stage as an 
actor, and though in this line completely unsuccesstul, he 
read aloud from his own tragedies in so pathetic a manner, 
that, according to Cibber, when the poet one day was reading 
to Mohbun at a rehearsal, Mobhun, in the warmth of his admi- 
ration, threw down his part and said, ‘‘ unlesss I were able to 
play it as well as you read it, to what purpose should I under- 

take it 2” Much has been said of the ungenial office which 
was bestowed upon Burns in our own day s—we did not 
know that his patrons had high authority in the same line. 
Rowe's preferment was that of Poet Laureate, and Land 
Surveyor of the Customs; a union which, if Mr. Southey is 
allowed fo practise what his favourite poet sung, is not likely 
to be revived. ‘ Why,” asks this gentleman, in his Spect- 
mens of English Poetry, ‘‘is Pomfret’s Choice the most 
popular poem in our language.” ‘ Why,” observes Mr. 
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Campbell, “* it may be inquired with equal propriety, is Lon- 
don Bridge built of Parian marble?” Matthew Green, though 
be wrote a poem with a hypochondriacal title, “ ‘The Spleen,” 
was a facetious fellow, as the following anecdote will testify. 
“ One day his friend Sylvanus Bevan complained to him, that 
while he was bathing in the river he had been saluted by a 
waterman with the cry of Quaker Quirl, and wondered how 
he should have been known to be a Quaker without his 
clothes.” Green replied, “‘ by your swimming against the 
stream.” (Vol. v. fo)” William Hamilton, of Bangour, 
whom, we Know not why, it has sometimes been the fashion 
to call a poet, was a desperate lover,—that is, in verse. A 
Scotch lady whom he teased with his addresses, applied to 
Home, the author of Douglas, for advice how to get rid of 
them. Home advised her to affect to favour his assiduities, 
She did so, and they were immediately withdrawn. Shen- 
stone was an inamorato of the same species ; he might have 
had his Phyllis whenever he chose to ask forher. Of Moore, 
the author of the Fables, Mr. Campbell relates a singular ecir- 
cumstance. In the last number of The World, to which he 
contributed sixty one papers, the conclusion of the work is 
made to depend on a fictitious incident which had occasioned 
the death of the author. When the Papers were collected 
into volumes, Moore, who superintended the publication, 
realized this jocular fiction by his own death, while the last 
number was in the press. 

Much as we have protested against poetical extracts, on 
the present occasion we cannot forbear from citing the | fol- 
lowing humorous translation of the ‘“ Integer V ite” of 
Horace, by the son of the celebrated Allan Ramsay. It was 
wholly new to us, and if it is equally so to our readers, we feel 
that they will forgive us for violating our resolution. 


“ HORACE’S ‘INTRGER VITA,’ &C. BY ALLAN RAMSAY, JUN! 


¢ A man of no base (John) life or conversation, 
Needs not to trust in, cout of mail nor buffskin, 
Nor need he vapour, with the sword and rapier, 
Pistol, or great gun. 


‘* Whether he ranges, eastward to the +s 
Or if he bends his course to the West Indies, 
Or sail the Sea Red, which so many strange odd 

Stories are told af, 


«« For but last Monday, walking at noon day, 
Conning a ditty, to divert my Betty, 
By me that son’s Turk ([ not frighted) our Kirk- 
Treasurer's man pass’d, 
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‘* And sure more horrid monster in the torrid- 
Zone ne’cr was found, Sir, tho’ for snakes renown’d, Sir, 
Nor can great Peter's empire boast such creatures, 
Th’of bears the wet nurse. 


“* Should I by hap land on the coast of Lapland, 
Where there no fir is, much less pears and cherries, 
Where stormy weather's sold by hags, wbose leather. 

faces would fright one. 


** Place me where tea grows, or where sooty negroes, 
Sheep's guts round tie them, lest the sun should fry them, 
Still while my Betty smiles and talks so pretty, 

I will adore her.” Vol. V. p. 338. 


The particulars which Mr. Campbell has recorded of Gold- 
sinith, are among the most entertaining things in this work. 
He was belaboured by a savage tutor, Theaker Wilder, and 
driven from the University of Dublin, for giving a very inno- 
cent hop in his College Rooms. He afterwards undertook 
the station of domestic tutor in a gentleman’s family, and 
staid there long enough to save 30/., with which he bought 
a tolerable horse, and set out, somewhat better equipped than _ 
the knight of La Mancha, whom he seems to have chosen as 
his prototype, expressly in search of adventure. 


« At the end of six weeks, his friends, having heard nothing of 
him, concluded that he had left the kingdom, when he returned to 
his mother’s house, without a penny, upon a poor little horse, 
which he called Fiddleback, and which was not worth more than 
twenty shillings. The account which he gave of himself was, that 
he had been at Cork, where he had sold his former horse, and paid 
his passage to America; but the ship happening to sail whilst he 
was viewing the curiosities of the city, he had just money enough 
left to purchase Fiddieback, and to reach the house of an old ac- 
quaintance on the road. This nominal friend, however, had received 
him very coldly: and, in order to evade his application for pecu- 
niary relief, had advised him to sell his diminutive steed, and 
promised him another in its place, which should cost him nothing 
either for price or provender. To confirm this promise, he pulled 
out an oaken staff from beneath abed. Just as this generous offer 
had been made, a neighbouring gentleman came in, and invited 
both the miser and Goldsmith to dine with him. Upon a short 
acquaintance, Oliver communicated his situation to the stranger, 
and was enabled, by his liberality, to proceed upon his journey. 
This was his story. His mother, it may be supposed, was looking 
rather gravely upon her prudent child, who had such adventures to 
relate, when he concluded them by saying, ‘ and now, my deat 
mother, having struggled so hard to come home to you, | won- 
der that you are not more rejoiced to see me.’ Mr. Contarine 
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next resolved to send him to the Temple ; but on his way to Lon- 
don he was fleeced of all his money in gaming, and returned once 
more to his mother’s house in disgrace and affliction. Again was his 
good uncle reconciled to him, and equipped him for Edinburgh, 
that he might pursue the study of medicine. 

“ On his arrival at Edinburgh he took lodgings, and sallied forth 
to take a view of the city ; but, at a late hour, he recollected that he 
had omitted to inform himself ofthe name and address of his land- 
lady ; and would not have found his way back, if he had not fortunate- 
ly met with the porter who had carried his luggage. Alter attending 
some courses of medical lectures at Edinburgh, he was permitted 
by his uncle, to repair to Leyden, for the sake of finishing his studies, 
when his departure was accelerated by a debt, which he had con- 
tracted by becoming security for an acquaintance, and from the 
arrest attending which, he was only saved by the interference of a 
friend. If Leyden, however, was his object, he, with the usual 
eccentricity of his motions, set out to reach it by way of Bourdeaux, 
and embarked in a ship which was bound thither from Leith ; but 
which was driven, by stress of weather, into. Newcastle upon ‘Tyne. 
His fellow passengers were some Scotchmen, who had been em- 
proyed in raising men in their own country for the service of the 

ing of France. ‘They were arrested, by orders from government, 
at Neweastle; and Goldsmith, who had been committed to prison 
with them, was not liberated till after a fortnight’s confinement. 
By this accident, however, he was eventually saved from an early 
death. The vessel sailed during his imprisonment, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, where every soul on board 
perished.” Vol. VI. p. 254. 


We regret that we have not room for the sound and ele- 
gant critical estimate of his poetical powers which succeeds 
these anecdotes. Walter Harte’s father was a nonjuring 
clergyman, who with a rare political and moral honesty re- 
fused to take the oaths to King William, though in the time 
of the dethroned monarch he had personally remonstrated 
with Jefferies for his cruelty. Harte himself seems to have 
heen the last man whom we should have expected Lord Ches- 
terfield to select’as tutor for his son. His life of Gustavus 
Adolphus is written in so barbarous a jargon, that his noble 
patron, speaking of its being translated into German, heartily 
wished ‘‘ that its author had translated it into English ;”, yet 
the historian himself fancied that his style was particularly 
easy, and when George Hawkins, the bookseller, ventured 
very respectfully to solicit the alteration of some of his most 
violent and uncouth phrases, ‘‘ Ah, George,” he used to 
answer, ‘* that is what we call writing.” 

A little “Ode on hearing the drum,” beginning *‘ I hate 

Bb , 
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that drum’s discordant sound,” is attributed by Mr. Campbell 
to a Quaker bard, John Scott. We should be sorry to rob 
the Society of Friends of the few laurels with which their 
sqlitary poet is graced, but we are very much mistaken if we 
have not seen these verses in the pages of a living poet; be 
it as it may, lis est de tribus a is and neither party can 
lose much by the surrender. e have heard that when Mr. 
Gibbon presented his concluding Series of “‘ the Decline and 
Fall,” to the Duke of Cumberland, his illustrious Patron’s 
remark was, ‘‘ What another thick book, Mr, Gibbon, always 
scribble, scribble, scribble!" Lord Nugent, it is said, met 
with a similar reception from the throne itself. His zeal for 
the manufactures of his native country induced him to present 
the Queen with a new-year’s gift of Irish grogram, accompa- 
nied with a copy of verses : and it was eickelly alleged that 
her majesty had returned her thanks to the noble author for 
both his preces of stuff. 

In p. 327. Vol. vii. we observe Mr. Matthias mentioned by 
name as the author of the Pursuits of Literature; there is 
strong presumptive proof that he is so, but as we believe that 
Mr. Matthias has never avowed himself so to be, we look 
upon an unqualified and unauthorised assertion of this kind, 
(particularly when accompanied by a protestation of indivi- 
dual partiality which implies personal friendship), to be no 
stight breach of literary morals. Whatever may be the pur- 
pose, (and we can imagine many which are highly salutary,) 
for which a writer resigns the gratification of living fame, by 
adopting concealment, to unmask him against his will is at 
least uncourteous. We may suspect, and we may state, the 


grounds of our a but to go beyond this, especially if 
we are in his confidence, is rude, if not dishonest. 
We have not much respect for Darwin either as a man or 


as a poet; the two following anecdotes are whimsical and 
characteristic. 


“ He was, in theory and practice, a rigid enemy to the use of 
wine, and of all intoxicating liquors; and, in the course of his prac- 
tice, was regarded as a great promoter of temperate habits among 
the citizens: but he gave a singular instance of his departure from 
his own theory, within a few years after his arrival in the very 
place, where he proved the apostle of sobriety. Having one day 
joined a few friends, who were going on a water party, he got s0 
tipsy after a cold collation, that, on the boat approaching Not- 

» he jumped into the river, and swam ashore. The 

called to the philosopher to return ; but he walked on deliberately, 
in his wet clothes, till he reached the market-place of Nottingham, 
and was there found by his friend, an apothecary of the place, 
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haranguing the town’s people on the benefit of fresh air, till he was 
yersuaded by his friend to come to his house and shift his clothes. 
dr. Darwin stammered habitually ; but on this occasion wine untied 
his tongue. In the prime of life, he had the misfortune to break 
the patella of his knee, in consequence of attempting to drive a car- 
riage of his own Utopian contrivance, which upset at the first ex- 
periment.’ Vol. VII. p. 397. 


One thing has struck us very forcibly in this collection.— 
We know not where among the same number of men, occu- 
pied in the same pursuit, so many instances of unhappiness 
could be discovered. Some indeed have been the merited 
victims of their own intemperate follies ; but to the lovers of. 
good old times, who shrink back when they hear of a sleek 
and well-fed modern bard receiving 3,000 guineas for the 
copy-right of a modish and mawkish poem, it may afford some 
consolation to review those who have been tenants of the cell, 
or the gavret, and whose stomachs have kept an inverted sab- 
bath of six days out of the seven. Greene, it is true, died of 
a surfeit of pickled herrings and old Rhenish; Marlowe and 
Motteaux were killed in drunken quarrels ata brothel; Fen- 
ton drank two bottles of Port every afternoon, in his easy 
chair, and died by attempting a reduction ; Randolph, Somer- 
ville, Parnell, fell sacrifices to Bacchus; George Etheridge 
broke his neck down stairs, while bowing his friends out after 
dinner; and May was so delighted with the success of his 
“ Breviary,” that he went to bed one night after having drank 
freely, in apparent health, and was found dead in the morn- 
ing. Some indeed assert, that his night cap was tied too 
tightly under his chin, but Andrew Marvel attributes his 
death to an equally probable cause of suffocation. Look now 
on the shadowy side of the picture: Denham, Nat Lee, Col- 
lins, Cowper, Smart, Brook, G. A. Stevens, Bampfylde, and 
Ferguson, all died in idiotcy or madness ; of the last a most 
touching incident is related ;—‘‘ When committed to the re- 
ceptacle of the insane, a consciousness of his dreadful fate 
seemed to come over him. At*the moment of his entrance, 
he uttered a wild cry of despair, which was re-echoed from 
all the inmates of the dreadful mansion, and left un impression 
of inexpressible horror on the friends who attended.” Ina 
few days his poverty-stricken mother, who had reluctantly 
committed her son to a public hospital, from her inability to 
support him, received remittances sufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of his attendance at home; but they arrived too late; 
the poor maniac was already dead. Otway, John Brown, 
(the author of Barbarossa,) and Chatterton, were suicides. 
George Wither, Dekker, Cotton, Savage, and Lloyd, 
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breathed their last in jails. Lovelace, once the pride of 
courts, after losing his mistress like Biron in Isabella, escaped 
a prison only by concealment, and died in a miserable lodging 
near Shoe-lane. Butler, and Ben Jonson, each experienced 
the worst extremes of poverty. Andrew Marvell is sup- 
posed to have been poisoned. Quarles died heart-broken at 
pe the destruction of his whole possessions, (among which he. 
most regretted his books and MSS.) by the Puritans. Drum. 
mond is said, and we believe it to be true, notwithstanding 
Mr. Campbell's bitter sarcasm, never to have recovered his 
shock on hearing of the murder of Charles I. - Shirley and 
7 his wife died of fright at the fire of London ; and poor George 
i Sewell, after writing in the Spectator, and living in a polished 

circle, had not a single friend to close his eyes. He was 
3 buried meanly under a hollow tree in the boundary of Hamp- 
i stead church-yard, and however courted in his life time has 
not now even a turf hillock to point out the spot of his 
repose. 

Happy for many of these would it have been if their his- 
tories had been as much a blank as that of Timothy Dwight; 
a gentleman whose pretensions to a niche in this collection 
are not very clear. ‘* Timothy Dwight: of this American 
poet, [ am sorry to be able to give the British reader no ac- 
count. I believe his personal history is as little known as his 

oetry on this side of the Atlantic.” Is not this somewhat 
ike the famous chapter on Serpents in a work on Natural 
History? ‘On Serpents. There are no Serpents to be 
found in these countries.” But.there are many other Poets 
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& in these volumes concerning whom we only ‘‘ wonder how the 
yf d—l| they got there.” Ambhurst Selden to wit: from whose 
a dull verses it is inconceivable how Mr. Campbell could have 


the patience to quote nearly forty pages. Some few, (but in 
justice we must say very few,) of the extracts also ought not 


sr 


+ to have found their way into a work intended for general cit- 
Be | culation. With these trifling exceptions, we venture to re- 
at commend the work before us as forming the best. ‘‘ Corpus” 
iad | of our ownPoets now in existence. We are far however from 
 % meaning by this commendation, that we think it would bea 
fy difficult task to form one which should be much better. 
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ArT. IIT. Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
&e. &c. By T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. Conductor. Ato. 
pp- 512. 31. 3s, Murray. 1819. 


WE consider this volume, though ostentatiously, an¢ 
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sometimes unintelligibly put together, by far the most im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of Africa, which we have 
received since the time of Bruce. Every other expedition 
into that hitherto ill-fated and impenetrable continent, has 
miscarried in its objects, and proved destructive to its con- 
ductors. Bat in that which is before us, though we have no 
means of conjecturing from any documents with which Mr. 
Bowdich has presented us, what has been the permanent 
effect of the mission in which he was employed, we find an 
accredited European embassy stationary for some months in 
the court of a powerful African monarch, received with all 
possible respect, admitted to much public and private confi- 
dence, and possessing full opportunities of obtaining a near 
insight into the manners and policy of the extraordinary 
people with whom it was resident., These opportunities, it is 
but just to say, were carefully and diligently improved, and 
with a few allowances for a little decoration, which we cannot 
help thinking the original papers have received in their 
arrangement for the press, we confess, that we have met with 
no relation for a long time which has so powerfully arrested 
our attention, and at once so much awakened, and so well 
gratified our curiosity. 

The European settlements on ‘the coast of Western 
Africa, are situated as is well known in the Fantee country ; 
on the rear of this lies that of Assin, which again borders on 
the Ashantee kingdom. The Ashantees do not appear to 
have been known to our settlers before the year 1700, when 
they are mentioned by Barbot as a very formidable people, 
and Messrs. Dalzel and Lucas at later periods respectively 
corroborate this assertion. It was not, however, till so late 
as 1807 that the full extent of their power was displayed, 
When in consequence of unprovoked and treacherous aggres- 
sions on the part of the Fantees, an Ashantee army pene- 
trated to the coast, and totally depopulated the hostile terri- 
tory. In this invasion, the Dutch fort of Cormantine, with- 
out any regard to the sacred rights of neutrality, was sacked 
and pillaged ; and it was only owing to the determined skill 
and valour of Governor White, and his scanty, but heroic, 
garrison, that the English castle at Annamaboe escaped the 
same fate. Five officers, with four free mulattoes, and 
twenty men, including soldiers, artificers, and servants, stood 
a siege of several days; the cannon of the fort was of little 
use, and the principal security of the defenders consisted in 
their musquetry ; two of the officers, after the governor had 
been obliged to retire in consequence of his wounds, fired 
vearly three hundred ball cartridges in endeavouring to drive 
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the assailants from one of the gates. An endeavour in which 
it is little probable that they would have succeeded if a lucky 
shot had not killed the bearer of a torch at the moment he 
was applying it to the wood work, and extinguished the 
flame by his corpse which fell upon it. The achievements of 
this little handfal of our countrymen can scarcely meet with 
their deserved fame, carent quia Vate sacro; but they are 
not likely to be forgotten by their enemies ;—the slaughter 
among the Ashantees was tremendous, little less than three 
thousand men; and it must be remembered that these troops 
were not only barbarians impenetrable to any fear of death, 
and maddened by a spirit of fatalism which drove them to the 
very muzzles of our guns; but that they were well disciplined 
and seasoned in war, and so skilful in the use of fire arms 
that if any of their opponents appeared at an embrasure it 
was certain destruction. 

A reinforcement was at length received from Cape Coast 
Castle, and a friendly communication established with the 
invaders ; all misunderstanding was speedily removed, and as 
soon as the king became sensible of the friendly intention of 
the British settlers, he paid every imaginable respect to their 
flag ; content with the punishment which he had inflicted on 
the miserable Fantees, and alarmed by the rapid progress of 
disease in his camp, he broke up his quarters, and retired in 
triumph to his capital; in 1811 however, and in 1816 his 
invasions were renewed. The Fantee population was nearly 
annihilated, and Cape Coast Castle itself, though not abso- 
lutely attacked, underwent severe privations from a protracted 
blockade. Under these circumstances it became a matter of 
great importance to the interests of the African Committee 
to conciliate the friendship of so powerful and so troublesome 
a neighbour ; and a mission was resolved upon, embracing, as 
far as possible, scientific as well as political objects, and the 
main purpose of which was to procure the ratification of a 
treaty of alliance, and to obtain permission for the residence 
of a British agent at the court of Coomassie. 

Our principal quarrel with Mr. Bowdich is, that he has 
left us to collect all this previous history, without which his 
own narrative is occasionally obscure, just as we can: and 
that we know nothing of the objects of his mission, till we 
discover the causes of it in an interesting appendix at the 
end of the volume, extracted from Mr. Meredith’s Account 
of the Gold Coast. The gentlemen who were attached to 
Mr. Frederick James, the chief of this embassy, were Mr. 
Bowdich, as a man of science, Mr. Hutchison, a writer, and 
Mr. ‘Tedlie, an assistant surgeon. ‘The bearers of the bag- 
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gage and two native soldiers, appear to have been their only 
companions. They left Cape Coast Castle on the morning 
of the 22d of April, 1817, and proceeded to Annamaboe. 
The next day they travelled about fifteen miles, much im- 
peded by the ruggedness of their path, and the perversity of 
their carriers ; they rested at Payntree’s croom that night, 
and the following day, and pursued their journey by easy 
stages till the 19th of May through a country, with whose un- 
pronounceable names we will not fatigue the reader, and by 
a route which it is impossible to trace, as Mr. Bowdich has 
not favoured us with a map. 

Within a mile of the capital the approach of the embassy 
was announced to the king, who desired the plenipotentiaries 
to rest at a little croom called Patiasoo till he holt finished 
washing. At two o'clock they entered Coomassie. 


‘* Passing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped 
up in red silk, and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards 
of 5000 people, the greater part warriors, met us with awful bursts 
of martial music, discordant only in its mixture; for horns, drums, 
rattles, and gong-gongs were all exerted with a zeal bordering on 
phrenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. The smoke which 
encircled us from the incessant discharges of musquetry, confined 
our glimpses to the foreground; and we were halted. whilst the 
captains performed their Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle 
formed by their warriors; where a confusion of flags, English, 
Dutch, and Danish, were waved and flourished in all directions; 
the bearers plunging and springing from side to side, with a pas- 
sion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains, who followed 
them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so close, that the 
flags now and then were in a blaze; and emerging from the smoke 
with all the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their followers 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the 
captains was a war cap, with gilded rams horns projecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles feathers, and featenod under the chia with 
bands of cowries. Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
fetishes and saphieg * in gold and silver; and enibroidered cases of 
almost every colour, which flapped: against their bodies as they 
moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the horns and tails of 
animals, shells, and knives; long leopards tails hung down their 
backs, over a small bow covered with fetishes. They wore loose 
cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red leather, coming 
half way up the thigh, and fastened by small chains to their car- 
touch or waist belt; these were also ornamented with bells, horses 
tails, strings of amulets, and innumerable shreds of leather; a 








* “ Scraps of Moorish writing, as charms against evil.” 
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small quiver of poisoned arrows hung from their right wrist, and 
they held a long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end of it. A small spear was in 
their left hands, covered with red cloth and silk tassels; their 
black countenances heightened the effect of this attire, and com- 
pleted a figure scarcely human.” P, 31. 


This exhibition continued about half an hour, when they 
were allowed to proceed at a slow pace encircled by warriors, 
till they arrived at the palace; here the bearers deposited the 
presents and baggage in a house assigned for them, and they 
were again squeezed up a long street to an open-fronted 
house, where they were desired by a royal messenger to wait 
a further invitation from the king, 


** Here our attention was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle, which was paraded before us 
for some minutes; it was aman whom they were tormenting pre- 
vious to sacrifice; his hands were pinioned behind him, a knife 
was passed through his cheeks, to which his lips were noosed like 
the figure of 8; one ear was cut off and carried before him, the 
other hung to his head by a small bit of skin; there were several 
gashes in his back, and a knife was thrust under each shoulder 
blade; he was led with a cord passed through his nose, by men 
disfigured with immense caps of shaggy black skins, and drums 
beat before him; the feeling this horrid barbarity excited must be 
imagined.”’? P. 33. 


At length a scene of most unparalleled magnificence burst 
upon them at once. In an area of more than:a mile in cir- 
cumlerence sat the king, surrounded by his warriors and tri- 
butaries. More than a hundred bands of music announced 
their arrival by flourishing the peculiar war tunes of their 
respective chiefs, and the misled tones of drums, horns, 
trumpets, and flutes, blended in the wildest melody. Enor- 
mous canopies of the most showy coloured cloths and silks, 
each large enough to shelter at least thirty persons, crowned 
with various devices of gold, or stuffed animals, and proms 
with looking glasses in their fringes, were waved up an 
down by their bearers. After pursuing their course through 
this blazing circle, to which we are little able to do justice 
in an abstract, and whose parallel is only to be found in 
the Arabian Nights, they were desired to seat themselves 
under a tree, and receive the compliments of the whole ase 
sembly in return. It was near eight o’clock before the king 
himself approached; he inquired their names a second time, 
and wished them good night. It was long, however, before 
they were able to retire, and they were then conducted to a 
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spacious but ruinous building which once belonged to a son 
ot a former king, who, unable to endure the severity of 
disgrace, had destroyed himself at an advanced age. 

The next morning they had their first audience of the king, 
and at an ensuing interview the whole fate of the embassy 
seems to have been in imminent danger from want of pre- 
sence of mind on the part of the conductor Mr. James, Mr. 
Bowdich’s spirited promptitude remedied this indiseretion, 
and his representations to the seat of government procured 
the recall of his superior officer, and his own appointment in 
his room. We cannot pretend to explain the nature of this 
transaction; for Mr. Bowdich has involved it in some very 
line writing, and describes bis own act to be ‘‘ tutelary to 
the object of the mission ;” perhaps he will be the less angry 
with us for venturing to find fault with his style, when we 
assure him, which we do with all possible sincerity, that we 
are fully convinced of his high diplomatic merits. He saved 
the mission from failure, and perhaps from outrage ; and in 
consequence he was enabled to procure for us much informa- 
tion, which is altogether very valuable. 

Under Mr. Bowdich’s auspices the negotiation proceeded 
favourably ; the king frequently visited him at his quarters, 
and on one occasion, after looking over some botanical en- 
gravings, observed, that “ White men tried to know so much 
they would spoil their heads by and by.” An invitation to his 
levee was a great treat, for to avoid an exposure to the rude- 
ness of the populace they confined themselves much to their 
residence, the longest court of which was but 14 feet. ‘The 
frequency of executions and of human sacrifices must have 
added much to the unpleasantness of their situation. One 
morning a girl was beheaded for insolence to one of the 
king’s sons, and a man for transgressing the law by picking 
up gold, which he had let fail in the market place ; all that 
falls there being allowed to accumulate till the soil is washed 
on important exigencies of state. ‘The next day a son of the 
king’s, only ten years of age, shot himself, and at his funeral 
custom on the same afternoon, two men and one girl were 
immolated, their heads and trunks being left in the market 
place till dark. 

Baba, the chief Moor, notwithstanding Mr. Bowdich’s 
early prejudice against his swarthy brethren, received him 
with much kindness. The information which was obtained 
in this quarter appears to leave but little doubt as to the truth 
of the received account of the much-lamented Mungo Park’s 
death, however it may differ in assigning it to accident rather 
than to the hostility of the natives. 
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* I visited him the next day, when he sent hastily for a Moor, 
who he told me was very learned, and just come from Timbuctoo. 
This man expressing no surprise when he first saw me, Baba ex- 
plained it, by telling me, spontaneously, that this Moor had seen 
three white men before, at Boussa. I eagerly enquired the parti- 
culars of the novelty, and they were again repeated to Baba, and 
were thus interpreted: * that some years ago, a vessel with masts, 
suddenly appeared on the Quolla or Niger near Boussa, with three 
white men, and some black. The natives encouraged by these 
strange men, took off provisions for sale, were well paid and re- 
ceived presents besides: it seems the vessel had anchored. The 
next day, perceiving the vessel going on, the natives hurried after 
her, (the Moor protested from their anxiety to save her from some 
sunken rocks, with which the Quolla abounds) but the white men 
mistaking, and thinking they pursued for a bad purpose, deterred 
them. e vessel soon after struck, the men jumped into the 
water and tried to swim, but could not, for the current, and were 
drowned. He thought some of their clothes were now at Wauwaw, 
but he did not believe there were any books or papers.’”” P. 90. 


On the 29th of August, King Sai Tootoo Quamina affixed 
his mark to the heads of a commercial agreement, or as Mr. 
Bowdich more technically arrays it in the language of diplo- 
macy, “: The preliminaries of a general treaty were signed by 
the King in Council.” Before this event, Petit it was 
necessary to prepare the way, after the ceremonial of more 
civilized countries, by an entertainment of eating. The em- 
bassadors were invited to a magnificent dinner given by the 
swarthy monarch at his country palace at Sallagha. In the 
centre of the royal garden, an area, equal to one of the large 
squares in London, four huge umbrellas of scarlet cloth were 
fixed, and under these the dining table, covered with massy 
plate, silver forks, knives, and spoons, A large silver 
waiter in the middle, supported a roasting pig, and around it 
were roasted ducks, fowls, stews, peas, puddings, &c. On 
the ground on one side were soups and vegetables, and an- 
swering them on the other, fruits, ‘sugar-candy, Port and 
Madeira wine, spirits, and Dutch cordial. 'The banquet was 
most handsomely served, and exquisitely dressed. The king 
viewed it from a short distance with much satisfaction, and 
was particularly pleased, as we have no doubt our fair coun- 
trywomen will be, when after the healths of our respective 
monarchs, they toasted ‘‘ The handsome women of England 
and Ashantee.” The table cloth and napkins were thrown as 
largesse to the servants, and the embassadors retired to 


Coomassie, laden with a cold pig and some cold fowls for 
their supper. 
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On the 7th of September, the treaty itsclf was finally ratified ; 
alter declaring with as much sincerity as is usual in these 
solemn documents, that their shall be perpetual peace and 
harmony between the two nations: it stipulates among other 
things that a British officer shall be permitted constantly to 
reside at Coomassie ; that the king shall commit the care of 
his children’s education to the Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, and that diligent inquiry shall be made after, and 
every assistance afforded to the expedition under Major 
Peddie. Mr. Hutchison was immediately nominated the 
resident, and the remaining members of the Mission, its 
objects being completed, prepared for their return, in which, 
after some serious obstructions, partly from the natives, who 
on the day fixed for the departure of the embassy, committed 
some most unprovoked outrages, and partly from the natural 
difficulties of the country which they had to traverse, they 
fortunately succeeded. 

In this expedition there were many obstacles in the way of 
correct geographical observation. Allowing fifteen miles for 
each day’s journey, the distance from Annamaboe to Coomas- 
sie is 146 miles, and by a mean of the observations of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s first and second satellites, the longitude 
of the latter town is 2° 11’ W. its latitude 6° 34’ 50” N. 
The king’s table is daily supplied with fish, carried by relays 
of men from a lake Boosmaquee, three journies distant, 
whose waters are unpleasant to drink, and which, in direct 
opposition to Mr. Prince's celebrated Tyrian dye, ** give a 
reddish hue to the hair of the people who wash in it.” But 
we must refer our readers to the work itself for the additions 
which Mr. Bowdich has made to our knowledge of African 
geography. It would be unjust, evengf it were not impos- 
sible, to abridge his valuable chapter on this interesting and 
obscure subject. 

The present king is represented as an amiable and also an 
able man. He has increased his dominion, his prerogative, 
and hisrevenue. He has shewn himself inclined to humanity, 
by limiting the human sacrifices at his mother’s funeral, in 
spite of the pressing importunities of the four great families 
who form the aristocracy of the state, to extend them accord- 
ing to precedent. His manner is dignified, and he is very 
studious to preserve the impression made by it, having twice 
dismissed the embassy from an audience, once with an 
logy that he had been unusually irritated after he sent for 
them, another time, that the arrival of some agreeable news 
had induced him “ to drink more than fitted him to hear such 
great palavers as theirs.” Mr. Bowdich pronounces him to 
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be a profound logician; he is courteous, inquisitive, ambi- 
tious, and just. Surely these are all characteristics of a great 
king. 

On occasions of more than usual pomp, his costume must 
be very imposing. 


** The king walked abroad in great state one day, an irresistible 
caricature ; he had on an old fashioned court suit of General Daen- 
dels’ of brown velveteen, richly embroidered with silver thistles, 
with an English epaulette sewn on each shoulder, the coat coming 
close round the knees, from which the flaps of the waistcoat were 
not very distant, a cocked hat bound with gold lace, in shape just 
like that of a coachman’s, white shoes, the long silver headed cane 
we presented to him, mounted with a crown, as a walking staff, 
and a small dirk round his waist.’”” P. 122. 


A complaint had been made to him of the wrongs of an 
Ashantee, whom the governor of Cape Coast Castle was falsely 
said to have flogged to death. His answer to the governor's 
denial of this calumny is somewhat curious. 


** The king assures you, that anticipating a permanent union 
of the English and Ashantees, so far from allowing the death of 
one man to retatd it, he should take no notice if a thousand were 
flogged to death by you, as reported here, well knowing the inso- 


lence of the lower order of Ashantees, which is as vexatious to him 
as to you,” 


Great men have not been wanting on the European con- 
tinent also, who have considered the sacrifice of thousands of ° 
the canaille by no means a dear purchase for political advan- 
tages. 

On one occasion, the king expressed much regret that he 
could not make more frequent visits to the quarters of the 
embassy. Their conversation, he said, entertained bim more 
than any thing else, because it told him of so many things 
black men never heard of; but when he wished to come, his 
great men checked him, saying, it did not become so great a 
king to want strangers, but that he ought to send for them, 
and make them wait a long time when they came to his 
palace. The linguists appear to be some of the most impor- 
tant officers about the Rshastie court, and the king is very 


ate jealous in preserving their privileges, and particu- 
ar in his choice of them. An old linguist of the late king 
having died at a distant croom, Sai Tootoo Quamina sent @ 
present of gold to make his custom ; part of this was embez- 
zled by the officer to whom it was intrusted ; on discovery, 
he was disgraced, and would have been put to death, if his 
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rank had not forbidden these extremities. ‘The king observed 
to the culprit, ‘‘ my brother's linguist did him great good, *so 
when he and my brother, who now live with God, make God 
recollect all, and tell him the shame you put on him for me in 
so burying him, God will kill me.” ‘The history of the present 
second linguist, Agay, will sufficiently prove the king's 
shrewdness. 


“ Agay, when a boy, carried salt from Aquoomo to Coomassie 
for sale; he was afterwards taken into the service of Aquootoo, 
caboceer of that place, against whom the government had instituted 
a palaver, but wrongfully. Agay accompanied the caboceer when 
he was sent for to Coomassie for judgment. After the king’s mes- 
sengers had spoken, misrepresenting the case in preference to 
confessing the king to be in the wrong, and the caboceer was con- 
fused, this boy suddenly rose, and said, to use the words of the 
narrators, ‘ King, you have people to wash you, to feed you, to 
serve you, but you have no people to speak the truth to you, and 
tell you when God does not like your palaver,’ The assembly 
cried out unanimously, that the boy might be hurried away and 
his head taken off; but the king said, * No! let him finish ;’ and 
Agay is said to have spoken three hours, and to have disclosed 
and argued the palaver to the king’s conviction, and his master’s 
acquittal. He was retained to attend the king, but treated with 
no particular distinction. A serious palaver occurring between two 
principal men, it was debated before the council, who were at a 
loss to decide, but inclined to the man whom the king doubted ; 
judgment was suspended. In the interim the king sent Agay, 
privately, to the house of each, to hear their palavers in turn, téte- 
a-téte: he did so, and when the king asked him who he thought 
was right, he confirmed his impression. ‘Now,’ said the king, 
‘ I know you have a good head.’ Agay was then made a linguist, 
and presented with a house, wives, slaves, and gold. Sometime 
afterwards, the king confessing a prejudice against a wealthy cap- 
tain, his linguists, always inclined to support him, said, ‘ If you 
wish to take his stool from him, we will make the palaver;’ but 
Agay sprung up, exclaiming, ‘ No, king! that is not ; that 
man never did you any wrong; you know ail the gold of your 
subjects is your's at their death, but if you get all now, strangers 
will go away and say, only the king has gold, and that will not be 
good, but let them say the king has gold, all his captains have 
gold, and all his people have gold, then your country will look 
handsome, and the bush le fear you.’ For this the king made 
him second linguist, pa xe increased his ate When 
Amanqua had the command of the army against Cudjo Cooma, the 


king asked him which linguist he would take, he replied, Adoosee 
or Otee ; the king said, no! I will give you this boy, he has the 
best head for hard palavers. Apangee urged that he was too 
young, the king told b 


im he was a fool to say so. He then made 
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Amanqua take fetish with him to report the merits of Agay faith- 
fully, who distinguished himself so much, that he is always em- 
ployed in difficult foreign palavers.”? P. 248. 


The laws of Ashantee, as they regard the commerce of the 
sexes, are unusually severe; even to praise the beauty of 
another man’s wife is forbidden, as leading to adultery by 
implication, Especial privileges on this head are reserved 
for the king’s sisters ; they may marry or intrigue with whom 
they please, provided always that they be eminently strong or 
personable men. 

The Ashantees themselves believe that their kings and 
caboceers after death enjoy an eternal state of luxury with 
the Deity, and with this impression kill a number of both 
sexes at their funeral customs, to administer to their 
pleasures. ‘The Moors also, who live among them, imagine 
that in a future state every man is rewarded according to his 
rank. ‘This reminds us of the creed of Captain Viats, the 
Polish officer, who was executed in Charles the Second’s time, 
for the murder of Mr. Thynn. He died “ confident that 
God would coxsider a gentleman, and deal with him suitably 
to the condition and profession he had placed him in, and 
would not take it ill of a soldier, who lived by his sword, to 
revenge the affront offered him by another.” ‘The trial by 
ordeal is commonly practised in cases of theft; an aggry bead 
is placed in water, the person who drinks places his right 
foot against the right foot of the accused, and invokes the 
power of the bead to kill him if he be guilty. On all occa- 
sions when they drink, they spill a little on the ground, asa 
libation to the fetish, and on rising from their seats, the 
attendants carefully lay them on their sides, to prevent the 
Devil, whom, contrary to our notions, they believe to be 
white, from slipping, like Banquo, into their master’s places. 
Persons accused of witchcralt, or of having a devil, are tor- 
tured to death. , 

The decease of a person is announced by a discharge of 
musquetry proportioned to his rank, and in an instant a croud 
of slaves burst from the house, to secrete themselves from 
sacrifice till the custom is over. ‘The following is a descrip- 
tion of the diabolical rites which the embassy witnessed at the 
custom of Quatchie Quofie’s mother. 


* We walked to Assafoo about twelve o'clock; the vultures 
were hovering around two headless trunks, scarcely cold. Several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing by 
in movements resembling skaiting, Jauding and bewailing the de- 
ceased in the most dismal, yet not discordant strains ; audible, 
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from the vast number, at a considerable distance. Other troops 
carried the rich cloths and silks of the deceased on their heads, in 
shining brass pans, twisted and stuffed into crosses, cones, globes, 
and a fanciful variety of shapes only to be imagined, and imposing 
at a small distance the appearance of rude deities. The faces, 
arms, and breasts of these women were profusely daubed with red 
earth, in horrid emulation of those who had succeeded in besmear- 
ing themselves with the blood of the victims. The crowd was 
overbearing; horns, drums, and muskets, yells, groans, and 
screeches invaded our hearing with as many horrors as were 
crowded on our sight. Now and then a victim was hurried by, 
gencrally dragged or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, 
and the exulting countenances of those who surrounded him, 
likening them to as many fiends. I observed apathy, more fre- 
quently than despair or emotion, in the looks of the victims. The 
chiefs and captains were arriving in all directions, announced. by 
the firing of muskets, and the peculiar’ flourishes of their horns, 
many of which were by this time familiar to us; they were then 
habited plainly as warriors, and were soon lost to our sight in the 
crowd. An old Odumata passed in his hammock, he bade-us 
observe him well when he passed again: this prepared us in a small 
degree. Presently the king’s arrival in the market place was 
announced, the crowd rolled towards it impetuously, but the sol- 
diery hacked on all sides indiscriminately, and formed a’ passage 
for the procession. Quatchie Quofie hurried by, plunging from 
side to side like a Bacchanal, drunk with the adulation of his bel- 
lowing supporters ; his attitudes were responsive to the horror and 
barbarism of the exultations which inspired them. The victims, 
with large knives driven through their cheeks, eyed him with in- 
difference; he them with a savage joy, bordering on phrenzy: 
insults were aggravated on the one, flattery lavished on the others 
Our disgust was beguiled for an instant by surprise. The chiefs 
who had just before passed us in their swarthy cloths, and the dark 
gloomy habits of war, now followed Quatchie Quofie, glistening in 
all the splendour of their fetish dresses; the sprightly variety of 
their movements ill accorded with the ceremony. Old Odumata’s 
vest was covered with fetish, cased invariably in gold or silver, A 
variety of extraordinary ornament and novel insignia, courted and 
reflected the sun in every direction. It was like a splendid panto- 
mime after a Gothic tragedy. 

“. We followed to the market place. The king, and the chiefs 
not immediately connected with Quatchie Quofie, were seated 
under their canopies, with the usual insignia and retinue, and lined 
about the half of a circle, apparently half a mile in circumference ; 
the soldiery completed it, their respective chiefs situated am 
them. Thirteen victims, surrounded by their executioners, whose 
black shaggy caps and vests gave them the appearance of bears 
tather than men, were pressed together by the crowd to the left of 
the king, The.troops of womert, before described, paraded without 
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the circle, vociferating the dirge. Rum and palm wine were 
flowing copiously, horns and drums were exerted even to frenzy. 
In an instant there was a burst of musquetry near the king, and it 
spread and continued incessantly, around the circle, for upwards 
of an hour. The soldiers kept their stations, but the chiefs, after 
firing, bounded once round the area with the gesture and extra- 
vagance of madmen ; their panting followers enveloping them in 
flags, occasionally firing in all the attitudes of a scaramouch, and 
incessantly bellowing the strong names of their exulting chief, 
whose musquet they snatched from his hands directly he had fired. 
An old hag, described as the head fetish woman of the family, 
screamed and plunged about in the midst of the fire as if in the 

atest agonies. ‘The greater the chief the heavier the charge of 
powder he is allowed to fire; the heaviest charge recollected, was 
that fired by the king on the death of his sister, eighteen ackies, or 
an ounce avoirdupoise. Their blunderbusses and long guns were 
almost all braced closely with the cordage of the country; they 
were generally supported by their attendants whilst they fired; 
several did not appear to recover it for nearly a minute ; Odumata’s 
old frame seemed shaken almost to dissolution. Many made a 
point of collecting near us, just within the circle, and firing as close 
as possible to startle us; the frequent bursting of their muskets 
made this rather alarming as well as disagreeable. The firing 
abated, they drank freely from the bowls of palm wine, religiously 
pouring a small quantity on the ground before they raised them to 
their lips.” P. 284, 

‘¢ The executioners wrangled and struggled for the office, and 
the indifference with which the first poor creature looked on, in 
the torture he was from the knife passed through his cheeks, was 
remarkable : the nearest executioner snatched the sword from the 
others, the right hand of the victim was then lopped off, he was 
thrown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut off; it was 
cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve more were 
dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, and 
retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, were 
made in the bush where the body was buried, It is usual to ‘ wet 
the grave’ with the blood of a freeman of respectability. All the 
retainers of the family being present, and the heads of all the victims 
deposited in the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspectingly 
called on in a hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket, and 
just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave from behind stuns 
one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep gash in 
the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the 
ew and the grave instantly filled up. A sort of carnival, varied 
by firing, drinking, singing, and dancing, was kept up in Assafoo 
for several days; the chiefs generally visiting it every evening, oF 
sending their linguists with a dash of palm wine or rum to.Q 
Quofie ; and I was given to understand, that, but for the approach- 
ing war and the necessary economy of powder, there would have 
been eight great customs instead of one.” P, 287. 
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At the death of a king, all the customs which have been 
made for the subjects who have died during hig reign, with 
all their dreadiul accompaniments, must be repeated. Ever 
member of the royal house affects temporary insanity, an 
ranging about the streets with musquets, fires promiscuously 
among the crowd. The custom for Sai Quamina was re- 
peated weekly for three months; each time two hundred 
ae were sacrificed, and twenty-five barrels of powder ex- 

nded. 

The king is allowed 3333 wives: a mystical number, but 
for the sake of domestic peace, he is seldom’ attended by more 
than six at one time. Sometimes, in order to complete his 
list, he consaws or betroths himself to an infant at the breast. 
When his majesty spits, the boys with elephants’ tails sedu- 
lously wipe it up, or cover it with sand. When he drinks, he 
spills a great quantity of palm wine on his beard, of the 
length of which he is remarkably proud, and draws his fingers ~ 
repeatedly through it while it is yet dropping. When he 
sneezes, every person present places the two first fingers 
across his forehead and breast. Ambassadors to foreign 
powers are treated with a regard to economy, which demands 
the serious consideration of the Foreign Office. ‘They are 
fitted out with all possible regard te splendour of suite and 
attire ; but on their return, every thing (except the additional 
wives which have been granted them) is surrendered to the 
public treasury. The public criers, in order to render them 
more conspicuous, are always deformed or maimed, and are 
dressed in a monkey-skin cap, with a gold plate in front, and 
the tail hanging down behind. Each of the great captains 
has a peculiar flourish ou his horn, adapted to some short 
sentence. The king’s, ‘“‘ I pass all-kings in the world.” 
Apokoo’s, ‘‘ Ashantees, do you do right now!” Gimma’s, 
“While I live no harm can come.” Bundahema’s, “ I am a 
great king’s son.” Amanqua’s, ‘‘ No one dares trouble me.” 
And every midnight the king’s horns perforin a particular 
strain, meaning ‘‘ King Sai thanks all his captains and all his 
people for to day.” =f 

We remember to have heard from an eye-witness, that one 
of the maniac sans-culottes, during the early revolutionary 
massacres, entered a coffee-house in Paris with the reeking 
heart of a royalist,. which he devoured with the most savage 
exaltation; he was not howexer original in his enormity. 


Several of the hearts of the enemy are cut out by the fetish 
men who follow’tte army, and*the blood and small pieces being 
- Ce 
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mixed, (with much ceremony and incantation,) with various conse- 
crated herbs, all those who have never killed an enemy before eat 
a portion, for it is believed that if they did not, their vigour and 
courage would be secretly wasted by the haunting spirit of the 
deceased. It was said that the king and all the dignitaries partook 
of the heart of any celebrated enemy ; this was only whispered ; 
that they wore the smaller joints, bones, and the teeth of the slain 
monarchs was evident as well as boasted. One man was pointed 
out to me, as always eating the heart of the enemy he killed with 
his own hand, The number of an army is ascertained or preserved 
in cowries or coin by Apokoo. Whena successful general returns, 
he waits about two. days at a short distance from the capital, to 
receive the king’s compliments, and to collect all the splendour 
possible for his entrée, to encourage the army and infatuate the 
people. The most famous generals are distinguished by the addi- 
tion of warlike names, more terrific than glorious, as they designate 
their manner of destroying their prisoners. Apokoo was called 
Aboiiwassa, because he was in the habit of cutting off their arms. 
Appia, Sheiboo, as he beats their heads in pieces with a stone, 
Anamqua, Abiniowa, as he cuts off their legs.” P. 300. 


We cannot omit to mention two usages, from the singular 
illustration which they afford of similar habits recorded in 
Scripture. About ten days after the Yam custom, a sheep 
and a goat are sacrificed in the palace in the afternoon, and 
the blood is poured over the door-posts. It is scarcely possi- 
ble but that this rite must be connected with some obscure 
tradition of the Jewish passover. The other usage strikingly 
calls to mind one of our Saviour’s parables. 


‘ It is a frequent practice of the king’s, to consign sums of gold 
to the care of rising captains, without requiring them from them 
for two or three years, at the end of which time he expects the 
captain not only to restore the principal, but to prove that he has 
acquired sufficient of his own, from the use of it, to support the 
greater dignity the king would confer on him. If he has not, his 
talent is thought too mean for further elevation. Should he have 
no good traders amongst his dependents, (for if he has there is no 
difficulty) usury and worse resources are countenanced, and 
thought more creditable than a failure, ascribed to want of talent 
rather than to a regard of principle.” P. 295. 


In architecture, if we may judge by Mr. Bowdich’s draw- 
ings, they are by no means unskilled, whether we regard taste 
or convenience. One of the king’s favourite projects is to 
build a palace, roofed with brass pans, beaten into flat sur- 
faces, and laid over an ivory frame-work. ‘The windows and 
the doors to be cased in gold, and the door-posts and pillars 
to be made of ivory. Coomassie, without its suburbs, is aa 
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oblong, four miles in circumference. Four of the prineige. 
streets are half'a mile long, and from 50 to 100 yards wide. 
Some of their names are amusing. There is the prison-street 
and the cannon-street, and that above the quarter in which 
the embassy resided, is called Osamarandiduiim, literally, 
‘‘ with a thousand musquets you could not fight those who 
live there.” The population of the whole kingdom is roughly 
estimated by Mr. Bowdich at more than a million of souls. 

Mr. Bowdich has given two chapters on the language and 
the music of the Ashantees ; for the former his materials are 
necessarily scanty, but it appears a highly figurative tongue. 
One expression, their good night, may suffice as a specimen. 
Wooau d’tcherrimong, “ Sleep till the lighting of the world.” 
In his account of their music, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the extraordinary resemblance between the Donec eram 
gratus Tibi of Horace and the following song : 


“© 1st Woman. My husband likes me too much, 
He is good to me, 
But I cannot like him, 
So I must listen to my lover. 
“ Ist Man. My wife does not please me, 
I tire of her now; 
So I will please myself with another, 
Who is very handsome. 
“2nd Woman. My lover tempts me with sweet words, 
But my husband always does me good, . 
So I must like him well, 
And I must be true to him. 
“2nd Man. Girl you pass my wife handsome, 
But | cannot call you wife ; 
A wife pleases her husband only, 
But when I leave you, you go to others.” P. 369. 


We shall conclude this article, the interest of which has 
induced us to protract it to a more than usual length, with an 
anecdote, placing his sable majesty’s generosity in a distin- 
guished point of view. 


** His Majesty, some years ago, took one of Apokoo’s daugh- 
ters to wife; she is now one of the finest women in Coomassie, and 
must have been a great beauty. It was discovered by the chief 
eunuch that she had intrigued with one of the attendants. It was 
told the king that one of his wives had proved false ; ‘ let her die 
instantly,’ said he in a rage; the slave whispered him, ‘ it is Apo- 
koo’s child,’ He rose in silence, and went to the harem, and the 
rs being sent for, the king turned his head away, while he 
folded his cloth around him, and lifting the curtain to let her pass 


he exclaimed, ‘ go, you are free! your father was my father, he is 
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my friend, and for his sake, I forget you; when you find any man 
good enough for you, let me know and I will give him gold.’ Her 
father has not allowed her to marry again. P. 418. 


Our difficulty in this review has arisen chiefly from the nar- 
rowness of our limits. Where almost every thing is new and 
worthy of relation, it is not an easy task to reject. We con- 
fidently recommend our readers therefore to this work at 
large, assuring them that we have been compelled to omit a 
vast portion of matter of extraordinary interest and informa- 
tion. The strange mixture of savage and civilized habits, of 
the grotesque and the horrible, the magnificent and the bar- 
barous, throws a living character of the whole length picture, 
which we cannot hope to transfer to the miniature ; and we 
should be most unjust if we did not repeat, that we know not 
when this species of literature has received so valuable an 
accession to its treasures. 





Art. IV. An Enguiry concerning some of the Doctrines 
maintained by the Church o Rime : in Answer to the 
Charge of Intolerance, brought by the Members of that 
Church against Members of tie Church of England. By 
Arthur H. Kenney, D..D. Dean of Achonry, and late 
Fellow. of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 140 pp. Ri- 
vingtons. 1818. 


ONCE more are the friends of our Protestant Establish- 
ments obliged, by the restless advocates of Pepish claims, to 
resume a posture of defence ; once more are their machina- 
tions to be counteracted, their influence resisted : year after 
year has the legislature been harassed with petitions for pri- 
vileges and pewers, which it has repeatedly declared to be 
incompatible with the safety of a Protestant state; and as 
often Save the petitioners been dismissed with a firm, yet 
temperate refusal. But they imagine, it should seem, that 
the defenders of our constitution in Church and State, worn 
out by the toil of continual resistance, will at last retire from 
the contest ; and that their importunity will extort the con- 
cession from our weariness, which their arguments have 
failed to justify to our reason. We trust, however, that the 
event will prove their calculations to be ill formded: they 
who have on former occasions shewn, that they were fully 
eompetent to the defeat of a wily and persevering enemy, 
will doubtless meet him again in the field, where former con- 
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quests have given lustre to their names ; and each succeeding 
struggle may be expected to call forth, us has hitherto been 
the case, new talent and new energy in defence of our 
liberty as Britons, and our faith as Christians; for that both 
are deeply involved in the issue of the combat, we shall never 
cease to think. 

The signs of the times are, however, sufficiently porten- 
tous: on one side we see unwearied activity, and united ef- 
forts, discernment to perceive, and skill to employ every op- 
portunity of advantage ; on the other too much perhaps of 
confident reliance on the justice of a good cause, as if it 
would support itself, and required no united and powerful 
exertions on the part of its friends. With sorrow we are 
obliged to add, that there is not even among the warm and 
sincere adherents of our Protestant Establishments, that uni- 
versal and deeply-rooted conviction of the dangerous character 
of Popery which actuated those illustrious men, who raised 
the venerable fabrick of our religious and political liberties. 
‘foo many have learned to lay aside that distrustful vigilance 
which our ancestors constantly and carefully maintained ; and 
even to regard, with an eye of favour, projects and propo- 
sals which they would have instantly and peremptorily re- 
jected. 

That the Papist should crave political influence and power 
is not surprising ; for thus only can he hope to see his Church 
restored to that dominant supremacy which is the darling ob- 
ject of his wishes, the continual aim of his labours; but that 
Protestants should tamely witness his encroachments, and not 
put forth a hand to check and repel them; that any of them 
should be so forgetful of the lessons of past experience, so 
careless of their truest interests, so little sensible of the bless- 
ings of that deliverance which Providence has enabled them 
to enjoy, as to lend their aid to his designs; to petition that 
the weapons which he once wielded fur the destruction of their 
forefathers may again be placed in his hands; this is so 
alarming an instance of infatuation, that, in our more des- 
ponding moments, we are almost tempted to consider it as a 
signal of an approaching visitation: guos Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat. 


The historian of the martyred Ridley very truely observes, 
at the commencement of his work ; 


“ We often grow insensible of our blessings, merely from the 
long and uninterrupted possession of them. And this insensibility 
usually makes us careless of preserving them, till we are again 
taught to judge of their valye by their loss. Something of this 
kind, it is to be feared, is our case at present with regard to the 
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Reformation ; we have possessed that blessing so long, that we 
have forgot to enjoy it. Ignorant of the servitude under which 
our fathers groaned, we know not how to relish our own deliver- 
ance. The deformities of a superstition two hundred years ago are 
so far out of sight, as to make us less attentive to the beauties of a 
reasonable service. By these means we not only reap less plea- 
sure than we might, and produce less fruit than we ought ; but we 
grow less apprehensive of the tyranny that watches to enslave us, 
and less zealous to maintain that liberty which our ancestors sacri- 


ficed their lives to purchase for us.’’ (Gloster Ridley’s Life of Bp. 
Ridley.) 


Hence it becomes necessary, from time to time, as this 
listless apathy respecting existing blessings and impending 
evils, seems to steal upon the public mind, to awaken it to a 
sounder judgment of its duties and its interests, by shewing 
that Popery is unchanged and unchangeable; that it conti- 
nues to be in principle, and infallibly will be in practice, 
should it succeed in obtaining the object of its wishes, the 
same intolerant and domineering superstition which it was in 
the former days of its power; and that, therefore, every ad- 
vocate of mental and personal freedom, every lover of his 
country, every friend of true religion, should unite to oppose 
its restoration to that force and influence, which have already 
been so mischievously employed. We fear not that this would 
be the unanimous opinion of the country, would those who 
ure competent to investigate and explain the question, give 
themselves heartily to the important work. At present, a 
vague and general notion of the evils which Popery has 
formerly brought upon the nation, is all which many Pro- 
testants possess: they know that in the list of our former 
sovereigns are to be found a Mary, who lighted the flame of 
persecution ; and a James who attempted to destroy the civil 
liberties of his subjects, in order to serve the cause, and re- 
establish the dominion of the Romish Church. But these 
events they consider as tales of other times, recorded for 
their information and amusement, but not for their instrac- 
tion. Or they have artfully been persuaded to believe, that 
such evils were to be attributed to the personal character of a 
lew bigoted and tyrannical individuals, and not to the im- 
mutable spirit of those doctrines and institutions which they 
strove to uphold. Many of them, doubtless, have met with 
peaceable and amiable persons of the Romish communion ; 
they have held converse with its priests, and heard from them 
the language of mildness and conciliation ; and they have un- 
wisely estimated the principles of the Papal Church by the 
temper and expressions of a few of its members; and have 
conceived that the meek forbearance under which it veils its 
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more obnoxious pretensions, when held in subjection to the 
civil power, will also regulate its proceedings, when the rod 
of authority is once more placed within its grasp. 

To all such persons, we earnestly recommend a serious pe- 
rusal of the important documents, which the indefatigable 
author of the Tract now before us has accumulated for their 
information. In them they will see, not out what Popery 
was, but what it is, and what it infallibly will ever be; and 
if, after such an exposition, they can still consent to set the 
leaders of that Church among the senators and princes of the 
land, to give them a share in the executive power, and a 
voice in the legislature of the nation; we can only say, that 
the ruin which they will bring upon their own heads, will not 
be more certain, than it will be merited. 

The great body of the Clergy-and Laity of the Church of 
England 


‘** Have been charged,” says the Dean, * with intolerance, be- 
cause they have opposed the demands for legislative and executive 
power in these countries, preferred by leading adherents of the 
Church of Rome. Now, since toleration has been considered by 
some of the wisest and best men, as one of the characters of a 
pure Christian Church; and since, on the other hand, .intolerance 
is opposed to the spirit and precepts of the sacred Gospel; it be- 
comes a duty on the part of the ministers of the Church, against 
whose members so very serious a charge is brought, to meet it 
fairly. If the laws which might justly be calied penal, still re- 
mained upon the statute. book; if either the property or personal 
liberty of any of our Roman Catholic fellow subjects, were in- 
vaded on account of their religion, they who would desire that 
such a system of oppression should be continued, might ge be 
accused of intulerance. Nay more, if any stations and offices, 
any honours and privileges, were withheld from Roman Catho- 
lics, without reasonable ground of apprehension on the part of the 
members of the established ‘Church. it would, I think, be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the supporters of that exclusion, to 
repel such an accusation. 

“ But, are the Members of the Cnurcu of ENGtaNp intole- 
rant, because, though they may approve of and rejoice at the 
abrogation of all those oppressive laws, they yet object to the re- 
peal of the few remaining restrictive statutes, which preclude Ro. 
man Catholics from admission into the legislature, and the higher 
offices of the state? In order to answer this question satisfactorily, 
it will be right to take’a view; First, of the principles maintained 
by the Church of Rome, on account of which, members of the 
Church of England feel themselves bound to resist the proposed 
repeal. II. Of the natural tendency which those principles have, 
Ill. Of the effects actually produced by those principles, when 
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the political powers of these countries were subjected to their in- 
fluence.” P, 1] 


It will easily be seen, that the whole question now at issue 
between the opponents of what are called “‘ the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims,” and their supporters, depends upon the result 
of such an enquiry as the Dean has proposed. If the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Rome are not those imputed to her 
by Protestant writers ; or if these principles canuot be proved 
to have a natural tendency to produce injury to a Protestant 
state; and if the actual testimony of history does not shew, 
that they have produced such effects, wherever they have 
heen allowed to vperate uncontrouled ; then, to withhold 
from Roman Catholics any of the civil privileges, and politi- 
cal honours or offices which the other members of the state 
enjoy, would be intolerant and indefensible: but, on the 
contrary, if the averments of Protestants be capable of full 
and satisfactory proof; then the folly of conceding to such 
claimants the object of their desire, can only be paralleled 
by that of the stupified maid-servant, who suffered the thief 
to cut her throat without resistance, lest in the struggle bis 
knife should wound her fingers. 

The principles of the Church of Rome which are consi- 
dered by wise and moderate men as justly obnoxious, and 
such as render it impossible to admit her members with satety 
to a share in the legislative deliberations, and executive ad- 
ininistration of the state, are thus enumerated : — 


«I. The fundamental and comprehensive one of her infuliibility. 

** Il. ‘that out of the Church of Lome, salvation is not to be 
hoped for. 

** 111, That all who shal! voluntarily and stedfastiy adhere to the 
Protestant religion, are schismaiics, and therefore out of the way 
of salvation. 

“TV. ‘That all who shall voluntarily and stedfastly adhere to the 
Protestant religion are Heretics, and, therefore, also, out of the 

way of salvation: and that they who shall die in such voluntary 
and stedfast adherenee, will be damned. 


“V. That the Protestant Clergy are usurpers of the sacred 
office. 


“VI. That the Church of Rome possesses a jurisdiction over 
Protestants. 


“ VII. That the Roman Catholics of the —_— Kingdom, owe 
spiritual allegiance to a foreign Prince.” P. 


The evidence that these prine iples are all I actually, and at 
this moment maintained by the Church of Rome, ts taken 
from an authority which the Dean rightly conciiess to be 
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decisive on the subject. This authority is the Divinity Class 
Book of the Royal College of Maynovth ; a treatise which 
every candidate for the ‘ministry in the Roman Catholic 
Charch in treland is obliged to study, and treasure up in his 
mind, as the unalterable rule of his future opinions, and his 
official conduct. 

We have followed the learned Dean with considerable in- 
terest and attention through this part of his investigation ; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that the testimony which he 
has drawn from the unexceptionable authority to which he 
has appealed, may fairly satisfy every unprejudiced mind, 
that xo alteration has taken place in the principles of 
Popery, which can render it safe now to grant, what the 
wisest of our legislators have hitherto thought it necessary to 
refuse. ‘These principles. are shewn to be equally incom- 
patible with the free and uninterrupted enjoyment of our 
Protestant faith, and with the dominant authority of our esta- 
blished Church. ‘They not only induce, but oblige those 
who adhere to them, by all means in their power to impugn, 
oppose, and destroy it; they enlist the best feelings and 
most righteous impulses of the human heart in the worst of 
causes, and make men abettors of persecution and spiritual 
tyranny, in proportion as they are sincere in their religious 
opinions, and anxious for the salvation of their brethren. 
For he who conscientiously believes that out of the pale of 
his own Church no man can be saved, and that eternal con- 
denmaticn must be consequently the lot of his Protestant 
brother, unless he be reclarmed, will never allow him the 
quiet profession of his religion; and he who thinks that the 
Church of Rome has a jurisdiction over Protestants, that 
the Protestant Clergy are usurpers, and the effect of their 
ministrations the spiritual destruction of all who partake in 
them, will feel it a sacred duty to exercise that jurisdiction, 
by silencing, guocunque modo, such mischievous intruders 
on the sacred office, and forcibly removing their congrega- 
tions from the contagion of their pernicious instructions. 

The nature of this tract will evidently not allow us to 
attempt an analysis of its contents; we must refer all who 
wish for full and authentic information on a question, which 
every Protestant of influence and education ought now 
thoroughly to understand, to the work itself; and we shall 
only extract a single passage from this part of it, in order to 
shew the manner in which the author supports his alle- 
gations, 

The Vilth Section contains the following proofs of “ the 
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tenet, that the Church of Rome possesses a jurisdiction over 
Protestants :” 


“« The Professor of Divinity at Maynooth asks, concerning so 
many sprouts of sects, which have germinated from the double 
stock of the Reformation of Luther and Calvin *, whether certain 
observations of Tertullian, may not be truly applied to them? 
One of these observations is, ‘ sometimes they place in their mi- 
nisterial offices our Apostates, in order to oblige those by glory, 
whom they cannot by truth: no where is advancement more easy 
than in the quarters of rebels, where even to be, is to be meri- 
torious.’ (P.89.) In another part of his Summary of Divinity, 
having stated, that our divine Redeemer has not conceded to the 
Pope, or to the Church of Rome, * any power, direct or indirect, 
over the temporalities of kings ;’? he seems to think it necessary to 
prove the truth of this statement. His fourth argument for this 
purpose, bears immediately on the point now under our considera- 
tion, and ought to be attended to, It is given in the following 
words. ‘* Fourth argument. [From the kind of punishments, with 
which Christ commands his Apostles to punish rebels. All legis- 
lators ought to sanction the mandates which they promulge, by 
threatening punishments against rebels; but justice requires that 
those punishments should be expressed in very plain + terms, whe- 
ther for the ministers of the laws, that they should not err in pu- 
nishing ; or for the subjects, that they should well know what evils 
may await them, if they should not obey the prince or his lieute- 
nants. Therefore, the Apostles could, and their successors can, 
inflict those punishments only, which alone Christ himself clearly 
expressed ; and to these alone, are all the faithful liable, unless He 
should have declared some manifest exception. But no exception 
of this kind can be perceived in the words of Curist ; he de- 
nounces spiritual punishments only, against those who do not hear 
his Apostles, and their successors: whosoever (he says, Mat. x.) 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words; departing out of that 
house, shake off the dust of your feet, (meaning, according to the 
interpreters of this passage, that it should be on the day of the 
last judgment, a witness against them) verily I say unto you, it shalt 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, on the day 
of judgment, than for that city —whosoever will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee, as an heathen, and a publican. He that will not 
believe, shall be damned. (Mark xvi.) P. 246." “ The Maynooth 
professor, declaring that the Pope, and other pastors of the 
Church of Jlome, are alone successors of the Apostles ; and that 
the Church of Rome is alone the true Church ; evidently applies 
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* « Deo tot sectarum surculis, qua ex duplici reformationis Lutheri et Calvint 
trunco rerminaraut wie OF 
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the above cited words of our Redeemer, as commanding Popish 
ministers to excommunicate all who will not hear the Church of 
Rome; and as denouncing eternal damnation against those who 
will not believe her, and her pastors, preaching her doctrine; and 
it should be particularly observed, that the professor introduces 
those passages of Scripture, for the express purpose of proving, 
that the pastors of the Roman Church are ahem to inflict 
spiritual punishments only, upon the ‘ redels,’ who will not hear 
them. ‘The subject of this section requires particular attention to 
the word rebels, as it occurs in the above passages of the Divinity 
Book of Maynooth.” “ In the course of his proofs that the 
Church of Rome has no power over the temporalities of kings, the 
professor quotes as an objection, the following conclusion of a 
remarkable Bull of Pope Boniface the VIIIth. * Moreover that 
every human creature be ge to the Roman Pope, we declare, 
define, and pronounce to be altogether NECESSARY TO SALVATION?” 
‘ which sadeod, (adds the professor) ‘ every Catholic admits in 
spirituals*.’ (P. 258.)”? ‘ This Section shall be closed with the 
following quotation from the Professor of Maynooth.” ‘ ‘¢ The 
Church,’ (meaning the Church of Rome) § retains her jurisdiction 
over all apostates, heretics, and schismatics +, although they may 
not belong to her body, as a military general has a right to decree 
more severe punishments against a deserter, who may have been 
erased from the army list.’ (P. $94)” P. 22. 


Having established his positions respecting the principles 
of the Church of Rome, on testimony which no Roman 
Catholic of the country most urgent in its demands of further 
privileges and powers can dispute; Dean Kenney proceeds to 
examine the objections which have been raised against the 
force of evidence produced, in confirmation of these posi- 
lions, from two publications of considerable importance. 

He first states the authority which is to be attributed to a 
late work by the Rev. Mr. Gandolphy, entitled, ‘* A De- 
fence of the Ancient Faith.” He proves that the work was 
distinctly, positively, and repeatedly approved by the proper 
officers at Rome; and that the objections urged aguinst It by 
its Roman Catholic opponents at home, who wished to pre- 
vent it from receiving the Papal sanciion, were such as rather 
increase than diminish the weight of its testimony in the case 
before us. ‘They were as follows ; 


“ That his doctrines were too accommodating to Protestants. 
o 
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* “© Dono sulesse Romano Pontifici omnem humanam ereaturam, declaramus, 
dcefinimus, et pronunciamus omntus esse de necessitate saiutis. Quod quidem quisque 
Catholicus admittit in spiritualibus” (P2258 )—(The Papal Bull which concludes 
with the above passage, may be found at the end of this tract.)” 

+ “ A comparison of this passage with Sections IV. and V. would shew, that 
the monstrous claim here avowed extends to all Protestants.” 
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That he described the receiving of the communion after the be- 
lief of the * Acretical P:olestants,’ and not of the ‘ Catholics,’ 
That he seemed to wish to accommodate the Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, to the innumerable nerestus. of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ivcland ; that he acknowledged in one of his 
discourses, his having once listened to a sermon preached in an 
English Protestant Chapel, which act (it seems) was against. a 
most rigorvus proh-hition, still in force, from the Holy See, forbid- 
cing all Catholics to assist at the preachings and other religious func- 
tiaxs of heretics: and his publishing the SCANDAL was still werse.” 
({P. 57.) Well may the Dean of Achonry ask, “ Do these, and 
the rest of the objections which have been stated, shew that Mr, 
Gandaelphy has presented a view of the tenets of his Church, 
sore forbidding to Protestants, than truth warranted? Were the 
eectrines which were said to have been adverted to in Parliament, 


snade subjects of coniplaint at Rome, and grounds of condemna- 
tion mm the ft onden district??? (ibid). 


We conclude that this may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive. bt appears irom the statements of a leading speaker 
6 aps 3 
in the fate Parliament, that 


“ The work exhibits such sentiments towards Rome, such feel- 
ings towards our Established Church, and such hopes and predic- 
tions of its downfal, such views of the British Constitution, as 
might well induce a Protestant to pause, before he could admit, 
that principles like these cau safely be admitted to the guidance of 
eur councils, and the enactment of cur laws,”? P. 61. 


Proof then being adduced, that the only objections made 
against this work by Mr. Gandolphy’s clerical superiors in 
England were, that it was too accommodating, too favour- 
able to the heretical Protestants; we may reasonably hope 
that these, upon whose determination the welfare and safety 
of the Established Church and the British Constitution de- 
pend, will acquaint themselves with the principles divulged 
m these volumes, and consider well their tendency, before 
they decide upon the momentous question which is coming 
before then. 

The Dean next enters, at some length, into the history of 
the re-pablication of the Rheimish ‘Testament, with a view 
of determining the authority to be attributed to its annota- 
tions. ‘The nature of these annotations we have already laid 
before our readers: it will therefure be sufficient to refer 
them to our Review tor September, 1817 ; and to the letters 
published in the Courier new spaper of October, 1817, by the 
Deon, for full information. Hf a shade of doubt be thrown 
over the valid authority of these persecuting commentaries, 
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by the celebrated declaration of Dr. Troy, the full and com- 
plete exposure of that declaration given ia this traci, will 
effectually remove it. 

Our readers will probably recollect the curious explanatofy 
Letter published by the Roman Catholic bookseller, Mr. 
Coyne, of Dublin, in vindication of his own cenduet, in 
aflixing the sanction of Dr. Troy to the new edition of the 
Rheimish Testament. In that letter, which the Doan of 
Achonry has inserted at length, (p 67,) Mr. Coyne produced 
satisfactory proef, that the very Bible which Dr. ‘Tr 
thought it right to censure, when the real principles of the 
annotations ainexed to it had been explained to the Pro- 
testant public, was revised, corrected, and approved in his 

name by the Rev. P. A. Welch, of Denmark Street Chapel, 
Dublin, who was expréssly and formally depated by him for 
that purpose *. Let it be remembered also, that this Bible 
was published in numbers, for more easy and extensive circn- 
lation among the lower classes of the Romanists; and that 

each number bore on its cover the authoritative sanction of 
Dr. Troy, and the following statement: “ ‘The elegani, co- 
pious, and instructive notes, or annotations of the Rheimish 
Testament will be inserted, to render the CATHOLIC Bisug 
more complete!!! PP. 75. 
Thus sanctioned and recommended, 


“ It was circulated amongst the Roman Catholics of Ireland for 
considerably more than a year; and yet no objection uppears to 
have been made to this volume of persecution, until after its re- 
publication was made known, and its dangerous tendency pointed 
out to the Protestants of the United Kingdom, in the British Critic, 
in the Courier, and afterwards in other journals.”  “ Under all 
these circumstances, are Protestants justly charged w ith illiberality 
for conceiving, that Popish Priests may approve of the doctrines 
asserted in the Rheimish annotations; and that their approval of 
such doctrines might be productive of very injurious consequences, 
if political power ‘should be subjected to their influence?” P, 88. 


Considerate Protestants will determine for themselves, 
Whether the evidence respecting the real authority which hos 
always been attributed to the annotations in question by the 
most learned Roman Catholic writers, and the esteem and 
Veneration in which it has ever been held by the Clergy of 
that Church, is invalidated by the tardy, vague, evasive, 
and unsatisfactory censure drawn from Dr. Troy by his con- 
Viction of dhe bad consequences which followed from the pub- 
lication of his sanction. 
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* Vide British Critic, Feb. i818. 
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And what, it may be asked, were these bad consequences ? 


“ Were they, that disaffection to the Protestant government ; 
rebellion against the Protestant government; persecution of their 
Protestant countrymen; may have been instilled into the minds of 
numbers of the Roman Catholics of Ireland? No—nothing of all 
this. The bad consequences, and,. it would appear, the only bad 
i stated by him in private were, that ‘ finding its way 
into England,’—yes, it has found its way into England—*‘ finding 
its way,’ he'said, ‘ into England, it had armed our enemies against 
us, and this at a time, when we were seeking emancipation *.” 
P, 76. 


“ Surely,” adds the Dean, ‘‘ this requires no comment.” 

We fully agree with him, and we once more express our 
hopes, that every man who values the purity of his religion, 
or the safety of the Protestant Establishment, before he lend 
his aid to the support of the Roman Catholic petitioners, will 
ask himself whether a Church which holds the doctrines pro- 
mulgated in the Rheimish ‘Testament, can properly be trusted 
with political authority ? 

But it has been asserted, that the theoretical tenets of the 
Church of Rome may be safely separated from the practical 
influence of her doctrines ; that we should confine our inquiries 
to this latter point, and ‘‘ leave her dogmas and her councils 
to an undisturbed and harmless repose.” P. 65, note. 

We see not the force of the position: for surely, the pro- 
bable conduct of those who profess to be ruled by certain in- 
variable principles, may best be anticipated by examining 
what is the tendenc y of those principles ; and to say that such 
principles are harmless, because they. have not been acted 
upon; at the same time that it is notorious, that the very re- 
strictions now complained of have hitherto prevented their 
operation, is about as wise in argument as it would be safe 
in practice, to unchaim a tiger in ‘the crowded streets of our 
metropolis, because he had been quiet and harmless in the 

seclusion of his cage. 

We will extract only one proof of the tendency of these 
principles, for we cannot venture at any length into the sub- 
ject. The Popish Bishop Walmesley, i ‘in “ a History of the 
Christian Church, chiefly deduced | So the Apocalypse,” 


gives the following exposition of part of the ninth chapter of 
the Revelations. 
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* “ When Dr. Troy used these words, he held (it appears) in his hand @ 
paper ‘ purporting to be an extract from the British Critic, and containing ani- 
mardversions on the notes of the Rheimish Testament, repub!ished with his sane- 
tion.” Was he then ignorant of the tendency of these notes?” 
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(Rev. ix. 1.) ‘*¢ And the fifth angel sounded the trumpet, and 
I saw a star fall from heaven unto the earth ; and to him was given 
the key of the bottomless pit.’ * Here,’ says Bishop Walmesley, 
‘ is a description of the rise and progress of the [eformation. T 
trumpet begins with announcing to us the falé of a star from hea- 
ven. A very just emblem of the apostacy of Lutugr. This new 
evangelist commenced that fatal defection from the ancient faith, 
which was styled the Reformation ;—there was given to him the 
key of the bottomless pit. To Sr. Peter were given the keys of 
Heaven, but to Lurner was given the key of the bottom/ess pit. 
Luther boldly opened the bottomless pit, or the gates of hell, to 
endeavour to prevail against that Church,’ (viz. the Church of our 
Redeemer.) (Rev. ix. 2.) ‘ And he opened the bottomless pit ; 
and the smoke of the pit arose as the smoke of a great furnace, 
and the sun and the air were darkened with the smoke of the pit.’ 
Comment. ‘ Luther therefore opened the door of hell, and there 
issued out a thick smoke as from a great furnace. What can this 
thick smoke be, but a strong spirit of seduction, which had been 
hatched in hell, or had the devil for its parent, and which, at Luther's 
opening hell’s door, immediately burst out. Impregnated with this 
steam, or spirit of seduction, he brought forth a doctrine big with 
delusion and error.’ (Rev. ix. 3.) * And trom the smoke of the 
pit, there came out locusts upon the earth: and power was given 
to them, as the scorpions of the earth have power.’ Comment. 
* From the smoke of the abyss, is generated a swarm of locusts, 
that disperse themselves over the earth: the meaning of which is, 
that the spirit of seduction, denoted by the smoke of the abyss, 
raised up a number of sectaries, or reformers as they called them- 
selves, Luter was first intoxicated with this delusive syirit, 
which presently after insinuated itself into,’ &c. &c, &c. * Calvin, 
CRANMER, and many others. Being of the nature of /ocusts, these 
reformers,’ &c. &c. * Heretics are compared to locusts,’ (says St. 
Jerome) continues Bishop Walmesley, ‘ because locusts are a spe. 
cies of insects extremely hurtful to mankind,’ &c. &c. &c.”” (P. 120.) 
“ The same application of the ‘ locusts’ and * scorpions’ of the 
ReveLtation, is made in the Dustin Roman Catholic New Tes- 
tament of 1810, (printed by Fitzpatrick) bearing on the page next 
to the title-page, Doctor ‘Tnoy’s official approbation, with his 
regular Latin formula * ; and with his signature annexed, together 
with the initials for ‘ Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland.’ 
Now as this very exposition was adopted by Bishop Challoner, it 
has probably been received into our Popish New Testaments gene 
rally, The note containing the exposition, concludes with stating, 
that the ¢ sting of the pestiferous doctrine of Acretics, is worse than 
that of scorpions ; but their reign is generally for a short time,’ 
v.10.” (P. 123.) “ According to this tenet of the Church of 
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* “ The formula may be seen at the end of this Tract.” 
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Rom, that the Protestant Religion is a damnable heresy, inspired 
by the dev-/, accursed of God, ‘and to be accursed by men; and 
that its preachers are ministers of the devil: the * ho/y Council of 
Trent’ has issued a profusion of anathemas against all who shall 
presume ts maintain the Paorrstantr Fara. 

Theic anathematising canons are received and professed undoubt- 
ingly, inthe Popish Creed *, asa part of that faith which is ¢ neces- 
sary to salvation ;’ and every Popish beneficed priest swears, that 
he will take care, to the utmost of his power, that they who shall be 
subject to his jurisdiction, shall * hold, teach, and preach them ;’ 
a duty consprcuows/y fulfilled in the published sermons of Mr. Gan- 
dolphy, and in the Rheimish annotations. Nay, so zealous were 
the ‘ holy Council of Trent’ in their anathemas, that after they had 
issued all those with which their numerous canons are concluded; 
in their solemn religious ceremony, at the close of their proceed- 
ings, the Lasr worps of the orrictATInG CARDINAL, and 
response of the assembled fathers, were: § CAnD. ANATHEMA 
To ALL Heretics! * Rese, AnatueMa! ANaTieMa I? "= 
P. 124. 


After the view which the Dean has presented of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Church of Rome and their tendenc 
and after the evidence which he has preduced, (imperfectly 
and briefly as that view and evidence have been here brought 
under the notice of our readers,) it may be presumed that 
every conscientious man, in order to decide upon the line of 
conduct which he should pursue, whenever the claims of the 
Roman Catholics are brought into discussion, has only further 
to ask, what have been the actual consequences produced by 
these doctrines within the united Kingdom, when circum- 
stances have permitted their being brought into practical 
operation ! 

in this case, what has been, will again take place. It may 
suit the politic views of Reman Catholic advocates now to 
boast of the tolerant spirit of their priesthood, and to say in 
the words, and wit h all the sincerity of persecutors of more 
ancient times, ‘ had we lived in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.” ‘They may affirm, pay, they may mean all this: 
but, give them the opportunity,—their education, their princi- 
ples, “their oaths w ill urge thein to use it, as it has been already 
employe ‘d. ‘To save them then from the guilt of persecution, 
and their Protestant brethren from its infliction, there is but 
one Way: reiuse, mildly but decidedly refuse, to grant them 
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* ** Of the celebrated Creed of Pope Pius IV. published pursuant to a decree 
of the Counct: of Taaxt, and ever since sanctioned and received by the Church 
ot Rowe.” 
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that power, which, in despite of themselves, they must abuse 
to our destruction. To detail evidence on this part of the 
subject, would be an insult to the memory and anttoritinlite 
of our readers ; we say with the author, ' 


“ To the well-known authentic histories of both countries, par- 
ticularly to the instructive records of the short and tyrannical reign 
of James IL., I refer the reader; and, let it be remembered, that, 
as the monstrous acts of despotism and persecution, which disgraced 
that period, and rendered it an awful warning to was were 
resorted to by the monarch, on the alleged ground of ToLera- 
tion, and Liserry of Conscience, in obedience to Popish priests, 
whose counsels he imagined himself re/igiously bound to follow ; 
so was the progress of oppression stopped, and liberty established, 
chiefly through the efforts of the Brsuors and CrLercy of the 
Cuurcw of EnGLtanp. Let it also be remembered, that King 
William IIf. (whom a great statesman has been represented to 
have described as ‘ that great and super-eminent man, one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever adorned a throne*, and one of whose 
greatest merits was foleration,’) repeatedly declared, that the pre- 
sérvation of the laws, which excluded members of the Church of 
Rome from the legislative and executive powers of these countries, 
was the on/y true security t for the Proresta nt RELiGion, and 
the public Liperty, And, if the circumstances of England have 
been changed since that period, let the circumstances of IRELAND 
be well weighed, the circumstances of that country considered 
SEPARATELY ; and also in her present relation to GReaT BRITAIN ; 
the enormous power of the Church of Rome, in the elections for 
Irish counties and cities, to be exercised whenever her authorities 
may conceive the favourable time to have arrived. Let the renewed 
efforts of the Popish Church, for extension, and influence in Eu- 
rope, be also attended to, and the doctrines { she maintains care- 
fully kept in mind. The answer of the candid enquirer to the 
question proposed to be discussed in this publication, will (I am 
persuaded) be, not only that the members of the Cuunrcm’ of 
ExGLanpb, wha, rejoicing at the abrogation of all penal laws, yet 
resist the repeal of the remaining excluding statutes, are innocent 
of the charge of intolerance, but that they perform their highest 
duties, in preserving their religion, and free constitution.” P. 133. 





* « See Reports of Lord Grenville’s Speech in the House of Lords, in the last 
debate on the Roman Catholic question.” 

+ “ See particularly M. Fagel’s letter, written by order of the Prince of 
Orange, in answer to the proposal made on the part of King James, concerning 
the repeal of test laws, &c. (Echerd, Kennet, kc.) Also, various public docu- 
ments, subsequent to King William’s accession.” 

} ‘* The dominion also, which those doctrines give to the Popish priesthood — 
particularly the doctrines connected with Excommunication, as practiced in the 
Romish Church.” 

Dd 
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We have only now to express our thanks to the Dean of 
Achonry for his very useful publication ; which we should un- 
doubtedly have noticed sooner, had not the experience of 
former contests taught us to look forward to their renewal, 
and induced us to consider that renewal as the proper time for 
availing ourselves of his labours. 

The question, however, at least in one branch of the legis- 
lature, will perhaps be decided before this article appears. 
We look forward to that decision with an anxiety proportioned 
to the magnitude of the object at stake: but if the good sense, . 
and vind principles of our countrymen, be allowed to speak 
for themselves ; if the clamours of party, the specious plausi- 
bility of modern liberality, the terrors of an ill name, he not 
allowed to prevail against the dictates of reason, and the voice 
of experience; the result will shew, what similar struggles 
have hitherto shewn, that we are yet too well aware of the 
value of our inherited privileges, and of our duty as BRITISH 
PROTESTANTS, to recede from that ground which we have 
deliberately taken. We wish to tyrannize over no man’s 
faith: we have cheerfully afforded to the Romish Church a 
free toleration ; we have conceded to its members every poli- 
tical privilege which can be prudently or safely granted; 
neither reason nor religion can require more, and more, we 

confidently trust, the legislature never will consent to bestow. 





Art. V. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to the 
Rev. William Cole, and others, from the Year 1745, to 
the Year 1782, now first published from the Originals, 

‘4to. pp. 264. Rodwell and Co. 1818. 


We have been very much disappointed in this volume, and 
probably should, in some degree, have felt so, had we found it 
much less dull and uninteresting than it really is. For though 
we profess to feel no very profound respect either for the ta- 
lents or the character of Horace Walpole, yet we allow. that to 
his letters we have been in the habit of turning with consider- 
able pleasure. It is in correspondence, in some measure, as in 
conversation ; a man’s power of amusing in either bears by 
no means a very direct proportion to the superiority of his 
mind, or the elevation of his character. Perhaps, in one 
sense, it might be said, that the very reverse is more 
quently the case; and the interest we take in the private let- 
ters of great and distinguished men is often little other than 
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such as we might feel at the sight of their shoe-buckles or 
snuff-boxes, or any other relic of their personal appurte- 
nances, but wholly unconnected with the intrinsic merit of 
the letters themselves ; which, if considered merely in that 
point of view, would not uncommonly suffer by comparison 
with the productions of others, possessing, as individuals, in- 
finitely less title to our respect. 
The character of Horace Walpole’s mind was the opposite 
of any thing approaching to power, originality, or compre- 
hensiveness ; and the general impression of his moral dispo- 
sition is very far from amiable or prepossessing ; but he did 
not the less combine in his habits and himself almost every 
thing requisite to form a delightful correspondent. He was a 
man of rank and fortune, with a strong relish for literature 
and society; living idle and unmarried in the best company 
of his time, among wits and statesmen, and people of fashion, 
with nothing else to do but to decorate his house, read new 
books, and speculate on all the occurrences, great and little, 
of the world he was moving in. It is not easy to imagine a 
more luxurious situation ; and by the qualities of his mind 
he was particularly well fitted to avail himself of, and to ap- 
preciate all its advantages. Quick, lively, clever, interest- 
ing himself naturally in all little things and little events, he 
seems to have possessed in perfection that quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and nicety of tact, for all the minuter relations 
of social intercourse which so essentially contributes to 
what is called a good tone in society, with a sufficiently fine 
and distinguishing taste in those matters of detail, whether in 
art or literature, which came within the sphere of his ordi- 
hary amusements, and to which he more essentially attached 
himself; moreover, he appears always to have had sense 
enough to appreciate, with even philosophical precision, the 
real importance of the things with which he busied himself, 
and the people with whom he lived; laughing at both alter- 
nately, and at himself as much as either; he was contented 
to be amusing and amused, without, affecting for himself, or 
for his occupations, the praise of greater dignity or utility 
than in reality they were entitled to ; accordingly his letters 
are decidedly among the best things of the kind in our, or, 
perhaps, in any language. No where shall we find so enter- 
taining a record of all the literary fashionable and _political 
gossip of the day; so many characteristic traits of the spirit 
and system of society at that time, or of the various personages 
which distinguished it. His genius, which naturally led him 
to details in every thing, was most happily constituted to ob- 
serve and to seize upon those miputer accidents and circum- 
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stances which are of such graphic effect in conveying to us 
the real character and colouring of the people, and of the 
occurrences described. 

In his own character he was by no means engaging ; and 
yet we think there is something interesting in the picture 
which his letters give of himself, and of the life he led; his 
amusements indeed are often childish and trifling, but, not 
to say that he disarmed all ridicule on that subject by the 
frankness with which he admits their frivolousness, there 
was nothing gross, illiberal, or ungentlemanlike in their na- 
ture ; and compared with those which too generally occupy 
the rich and the idle, they may be said to do no discredit to 
his good taste. The most offensive thing about his corres- 
pondence is the perception of an air of finical delicacy and 
fastidiousness upon all subjects, which isthe more disagree- 
able, as the affectation of it seems to have been a good deal 
connected with the consciousness of his own claims to rank 
and fashion; to which we may add the foolish parade which 
le occasionally makes of a contempt for mankind in general ; 
a feeling which was not at all in his character; and the un- 
fortunate efforts with which he too frequently labours to 
give himself an air of original thinking and freedom from 
prejudice ; in the pursuit of which he sometimes wanders 
into all the common place and slang of that Parisian school 
of philosophy which, in other respects, he professed so 
heartily to despise. In fact, his mind had not strength enough 
to support him in any attempt at general disquisition. He 
was only in his element among anecdotes and proper names, 
and such other matters of fact as form the staple of that spe- 
cies of small-talk in which he is invariably lively, easy, and 
delightful. The volume before us, however, bears little or 
no trace either of these excellencies or defects ; and_our dis- 
appointment has been in proportion. Mr. Cole was a school- 
fellow of Walpole’s, with whom he seems to have kept up a 
long and uninterrupted intimacy, fostered probably by the 
congeniality of their taste for antiquities ; this subject, at 
least, appears to have constituted almost the sole matter and 
occasion of their correspondence. The letters are in a very 
plain style, such as any body might write, and, indeed, have 
very little in themselves to entitle them to publication beyond 
the common run of the correspondence of most people under 
the same circumstances of education. Mr. Cole, we sup- 
pose, was neither a man of wit, nor a man of fashion; and 
accordingly was ill-fitted to stimulate the exertion of those 

wers of pleasantry and gossip which delights us so much, 
in the Letters to Conway, Gray, and Montagu. 
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After all, however, there is something in the nature of 
this kind of book which carries one through it, be the mat- 
ter ever so uninteresting. Walpole quotes a saying of Gray’s, 
that “‘ any man living may make a book worth reading if he 
will but set down with truth what he has seen and heard, no 
matter whether the book be well written or not.” Perhaps. 
the same thing might, in some sense, be applied to corres- 
pondence. Any body’s letters, we think, would amuse and 
interest, if written naturally and simply. Those in the vo- 
lume before us, if they have no other merit have this; and, 
perhaps, in a higher degree than the greater part of the rest 
of our author’s correspondence, in which it is commonly not 
difficult to detect a settled intention of being clever and 
amusing. He seems to have had a sincere kindness for Cole, 
who, to be sure, repaid, or, more probably, excited it by a 
most unqualified admiration for his correspondent, whom in 
one of his letters he ranks ‘‘ among the greatest characters 
of the age.” Wemust do Walpole the justice to say that he 
met his friend’s absurd prepossession, for there is no reason 
to suppose it flattery, with the proper feeling. See Letter 
CLXVII. for his protest, which we think very creditable to 
him. In fact, we do not take Walpole to have been a vain 
man. At least it was not of his genius or of his character 
that he was conceited. He seems to have had a conscious- 
ness, almost oppressive to himself, of the mediocrity. and 
feebleness of pm 

We hardly know from what part of the volume to extract ; 
one letter.is not much more interesting than another, and 
none are particularly so. We give the following account of 
the manner in which the Castle of Otranto was written, though 
we think we have seen it somewhere already. 


** EETTER XXXIII. 
‘© Dear Sir, Strawberry Hill, March 9,'1765. 

*¢ I had time to write but a short note with the Castle of Otranto, 
as your messenger called on me at four o’clock, as I was going to 
dine abroad. Your partiality to me and Strawberry have, I hope, 
inclined you to excuse the wildness of the story. You will even 
have found some traits to put you in mind of this place. When 
you read of the picture quitting its pannel, did not you recollect the 
portrait of lord Falkland, all in white, in my gallery? Shall I even 
confess to you, what was the origin of this romance? I waked one 
morning, in the beginning of last June, from a dream, of which, all 
I could recover was, that I had thought myself in an ancient castle 
(a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with gothic story,) 
and that on the uppermost bannister of a great staircase I saw a 
gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down, and began 
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to write, without knowing in the least what I intended to say or 
relate. The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it— add, 
that [ was very glad to think of any thing, rather than politics, 
In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, which I completed in 
less than two months, that, one evening, I wrote from the time I 
had drunk my tea, about six o’clock, till half an hour after one in 
the morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary, that I 
could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Matilda and 
Isabella talking, in the middle of a paragraph. You will laugh at 
my earnestness ; but if I have amused you, by retracing with any 
fidelity the manners of ancient days, I am content, and give you 
leave to think me as idle as you please.” P. 27. 


We were pleased by the tone of kindness and respect with 
which he always speaks of Gray; and from the shock which 
the unexpected news of his death gave him, he would seem 
to have been sincere in these sentiments. He is writing 
from Paris. 

** LETTER LXIL. 
“ Dear Sir, Paris, August 12, 1771. 

‘« T am excessively shocked at reading in the papers that Mr, 
Gray is dead! I wish to God you may be able to tell me it is not 
true! Yet in this painful uncertainty I must rest some days! None 
of my acquaintance are in London—I do not know to whom to appl 
but to you—alas! I fear in vain! Too many circumstances speak it 
true!—the detail is exact ;—a second paper arrived by the same 
post, and does not contradict it—and, what is worse, I saw him but 
four or five days before I came hither; he had been to Kensington 
for the air, complained of the gout flying about him, of sensatiqns 
of it in his stomach ; and indeed I thought him changed, and that 
he looked ill—still I had not the least idea of his being in danger— 
I started up from my chair when I read the paragraph—a cannon- 
ball would not have surprised me more ! 

** If the event is but too true, pray add to this melancholy ser- 
vice that of telling me any circumstances you know of his death. 
Our long, very long, friendship, and his genius, must endear to me | 
every thing that relates to him. What writings has he left? Who 
are his executors? I should earnestly wish, if he has destined any 
thing to the public, to print it at my press—it would do me honour, 


and would give me an opportunity of expressing what I feel for 
him.’”’ P., 68. 


The following passage, in which he is speaking of Mason's 
publication of Gray's Memoirs, is interesting. 


« You are too candid in submitting at once to my defence of 
Mr. Mason. It is true, I am more charmed with his book than I 
almost ever was with one. I find more people like the grave letters 
than those of humour, and some think the latter a little 
which is as wrong a judgment as they could make; for Gray nevet 
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wrote any thing easily but things of humour. Humour was his 
natural and original turn—and though, from his childhood, he was 
grave and reserved, his genius led him to see things ludicrously and 
satirically ; and though his health and dissatisfaction gave him low 
spirits, his melancholy turn was much more affected than his plea- 
santry in writing. You knew him enough to know I am in the 
right—but the world in general always wants to be told how to 
think, as well as what to think. The print, I agree with you, 
though like, is a very disagreeable likeness, and the worst likeness 
of him. It gives the primness he had when under constraint; and 
there is a blackness in the countenance which was like him only the 
last time I ever saw him, when I was much struck with it; and 
though I did not apprehend him in danger, it left an impression on 
me that was uneasy and almost prophetic of what I heard but too 
soon after leaving him. Wilson drew the picture under much such 
impression, and I could not bear it in my room ; Mr, Mason altered 
it a little, but still it is not well, nor gives any idea of the deter. 
mined virtues of his heart. It just serves to help the reader to an 
image of the person, whose genius and integrity they must admire, 
if they are so happy as to have a taste for either.’”’ P. 111. 


We are tempted to give the following anecdote, though 
the main fact of the suppression of the will is generally 
known. 


« When the news arrived of the death of George I. my father 
carried the account from lord Townshend to the then prince of 
Wales. One of the first acts of royalty is for the new monarch to 
make a speech to the privy council. Sir Robert asked the king 
who he would please to have draw the speech, which was, in fact, 
asking who was to be prime minister ; to which his majesty replied, 
Sir Spencer Compton. It is a wonderful anecdote, and but little 
known, that the new premier, a very dull man, could not draw the 
speech, and the persou to whom he applied was the deposed premier. 

he queen, who favoured my father, observed how unfit a man was 
for successor, who was reduced to beg assistance of his predecessor. 
The council met as soon as possible, the next morning at latest. 
There archbishop Wake, with whom one copy of the will had been 
deposited, (as another was, I think, with the duke of Wolfenbuttle, 
who had a pension for sacrificing it, which, J know, the late duke of 
Newcastle transacted) advanced, and delivered the will to the king, 
who put it into his pocket, and went out of council without opening 
it, the archbishop not having courage or presence of mind to desire 
it to be read, as he ought to have done. 

“« These circumstances, which I solemnly assure you are strictly 
true, prove that my father neither advised, nor was consulted ; nor 
is it credible that the king in one night’s time should have passed 
from the intention of disgracing him, to make him his bosom confi- 
dent on so delicate an affair. 
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‘“* I was once talking to the late lady Suffolk, the former mistress, 
on that extraordinary event, She said, ‘ I cannot justify the deed 
to the legatees, but towards his father the late king was justifiable ; 
for George 1. had burnt two wills made ip favour of George IT.’ 
I suppose they were the testaments of the duke and duchess of 
Zell, parents of George I.’s wife, whose treatment of her they always 
resented. ”° FP. 17). 


There is in Letter LXXXvV. a rather amusing account of 
a tour in Gloucestershire, in the course of which he visited 
Bukeley and Thornbury castles. 

Were it necessary to produce extracts illustrative of the 
want of solidity which we have attributed to the understand- 
ing of Walpole, and of the subordinate character of his 
mind generally, the letters before us would furnish examples 
in abundance. Were Horace Walpole alive, to know the 
class of persons by whom the following style of thinking is 
now, in the present day, taken up, how would his high aris- 
tocratical pride be mortified ; but free-thinking, like poverty, 
is apt to bring men acquainted with strange bedfellows; the 
good taste of the passage is the more to be praised, as it oc- 
curs ina letter to a clergyman. 


‘* I am too impartial to prefer puritans to clergymen, or vice 
versa, when Whitgift and Abbot only ran a race of servility and 
adulation: the result is, that priests of all religions are the same. 
James and his Levites were worthy of each other ; the golden calf 
and the idolaters were well coupled, and it is pity they ever came 
out of the wilderness. Iam re glad Mr. Tyson has escaped death 
and disappointment ; pray wish him joy of both fromme. Has not 
this Indian summer dispersed your complaints? We are told we 
are to be invaded. Our Abbots and Whitgifts now see with what 
successes and consequences their preaching up a crusade against 
America has been crowned! Archbishop Markham may have an 
opportunity of exercising his martial prowess. I doubt he would 
resemble bishop Crewe more than good Mr. Baker. Let us respect 
those only who are Israelites indeed. I surrender Dr. Abbot to you. 
Church and presbytery are human nonsense invented by knaves to 
govern fools. Church and king are terms for monopolies. Exalted 
notions of church matters are contradictions in terms to the lowliness 
and humility of the Gospel. —There is nothing sublime but the Di- 
vinity. Nothing issacred but as his work. A tree or a brute stone 
is more respectable as such, than a mortal called an archbishop, or 
an edifice called a church, which are the puny and perishable pro- 
ductions of men. Calvin and Wesley had just the same views 4s 
the pope ; power and wealth their objects.” P. 158. 
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Art. VI. Remarks on the projected Abolition of the Usury 
Laws, and the probable Effects of the Meusure upon the 


Commerce and general Prosperity of the Nation. Under- 
woods. 1818. 


Ir this question were, to be decided by an appeal to first 
principles, there is no doubt that it would be carried in fa- 
vour of the abolition; whereas if we were to be guided 
solely by our impressions, or, as others would say, our pre- 
judices, on the subject of borrowing and lending money, 
there is as little doubt that we should in general stand forth 
as determined anti-abolitionists. Indeed, we know not 
another point in commerce or political economy upon which 
the men of theory and the men of practice are so completely 
opposed to each other, as on the wisdom of continuing or re- 

ealing the laws against usury ; and we ourselves readily ac- 
Foohladee. that few topics have come before us respecting 
which we are more at a loss, or to which Sir Roger De Co- 
verley’s maxim seems so truly applicable in its fullest extent 
that ‘‘ much may be said on both sides.” 

Were money a mere article of property like land or. houses, 
there could be no room for difference of opinion; for as a 
man is allowed to take as high a rent for a dwelling or a 
piece of ground as the tenant can be induced to give him, 
there is no imaginable reason why the owner of money 
should not be permitted, in similar circumstances, to take 
the best rent, that is, the highest interest, for the use of his 
property that the borrower may think it prudent to offer. 
But money is not only a species of property or commodity, 
which may be lent out, and bought and sold, in the ordinary 
transactions of trade; it is, moreover, the instrument by 
which buying and selling are carried on, and the practical: 
standard according to which the use of other kinds of pro- 
perty, such as land, houses, ships, and even labour, is va- 
lued and paid for. Now, it is, when viewed as the instra- 
ment of commerce, and not as one of the articles of it, that 
the chief difficulties arise which are connected with the 
usury question; and thus, although it could Be established, 
beyond the reach of controversy, that all restrictions upon 
money-dealers are inconsistent with the laws of trade in eve 
other department, it might still be held expedient to fix the 
rate of interest to a certain maximum, in order to give faci- 
lity, uniformity, and security to commercial transactions. 
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We will shortly consider the more popular arguments for an 
abolition of the usury laws, and secondly, the objections to 
that measure as well as sundry reasons for ‘caution in the 
event of any legislative proceedings connected with a matter 
at once so delicate and important. 

Mr. Jeremy Bentham, a few years ago, wrote some very 
clever letters on this subject, and has been since that time 
very generally referred to as the best authority, and the most 
eloquent advocate in support of the abolition. His views 
then, in relation to this knotty point, are expressed in the 
following maxim, viz. that ‘‘ no man of ripe years and of sound 
mind, acting freely and with his eyes open, ought to be 
hindered with a view to his advantage, from making such 
bargain, in the way of obtaining money, as he thinks fit ; 
nor (what is a necessary consequence) any body hindered 
from supplying him, upon any terms he thinks proper to ac- 
cede to.” ‘This proposition, repeated in different words, and 
illustrated by various cases, constitutes the sum and sub- 
stance of the direct reasoning employed by Mr. Bentham, in 
his well known “ Defence;” and his arguments accordingly 
are seen to the best advantage when viewed in connection 
with the several objections which he endeavours to remove. 

There is a preliminary, and by no means a slight objection, 
to the jase of the laws we are now speaking of, founded 
upon the dislike which is universally entertained towards the, 
character and practices of the miser; and, in order to get 
rid of it, the advocates for the abolition treat it not only as a 
prejudice, but as a species of religious calumny, handed 
down, from age to age, without any regard to the successive 
changes of society, and the pursuits of modern times. In 
the more simple conditions of the pastoral and the agricul- 
tural life, money was never lent but for the purpose of aide 
ing the unfortunate or relieving the distressed ; and in such 
circumstances he who demanded usury upon his loan was not 
unnaturally deemed a hard-hearted man. Then, it was only 
the case of a rich man lending to a poor man, which pre- 
sented itself to the imagination when a usurer was men- 
tioned ; and as the rich individual demanded a hire for that 
which he could not perhaps have otherwise employed to ad- 
vantage, and which the other did not borrow with the view 
of adding to his wealth, it could not fail to be aly 8 inhu- 
man when the hire was rigorously asked. When, however, 
capital came to be borrowed, not to mitigate suffering, or to 
satisfy urgent want, but to extend a flourishing trade, per- 
haps, or to follow out a promising speculation, the case was 
completely altered, and ought certainly to have been viewed 
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in a different light. Still the odium continued and encreased, 
because, in the first place, it was connected with religious 
feeling, and secondly, because it was pointed against wealthy 
men who are seldom favourites with the multitude. Bentham, 
with his usual depth of thought, has found out that the prac- 
tice which was general among the first Christians, of declin- 
ing to receive usury, arose originally from the system of mor- 
tifying self-denial, which was the guide of their whole con- 
duct, and afterwards, from their determination not to act in- 
any thing like the Jews, who even, then shewed themselves 
rigid exactors. of their due in all matters of filthy lucre. “* To 
lend money at interest,” says he, ‘‘ is to get money, or at 
least to try to get it; of course it was a bad thing to lend 
money upon such terms. The better the terms the worse it 
was to lend upon them; but it was bad to lend upon an 
terms by which any thing could be got. What made it muc 
the worse was, that it was acting like a Jew: for though all 
Christians at first were Jews, and continued to do as Jews 
did after they had become Christians, yet, in process of time, 
it came to be discovered, that the distance between the mo- 
ther and the daughter Church eould not be too wide, By de- 
grees as old conceits gave place to new, nature so far pre- 
vailed that the objections to getting money in general were 
pretty well over-ruled, but still this Jewish way of getting it 
was too odious to be endured. Christians were too intent 
upon plaguing Jews, to listen to the suggestion of doing as 
Jews did, even though nothing were to be got by it. Indeed 
the easier method, and a method pretty much in vogue, was 
to let the Jews get the money any how they could, and then 
squeeze it out.of them as it was wanted.” . 

With all imaginable contempt for the fippery and sneer- 
ing which pervade the above extract, we will mye ear 
that our prejudices on this subject are fully stronger our 
arguments ; and we will add too, that in these days, when 
the use of money is properly understood, the man who takes 
a rent for the capital which he advances to him who is willing 
to pay for it, is every whit as respectable as the land-owner, 
or the house-owner, whose revenue is strictly commensurate 
with his rent-roll. 

The object of usury laws evidently is to protect the needy 
and the thoughtless from the arts of the sharper, who lends his 
money with the view of enriching himself upon the plunder of 
his victims. But it is very clear, that the necessitous borrower 
is not likely to procure a lean, upon any terms, beyond the 
amount of the security which he can command ; and if he is 
not still more simple than he is poor, he will not submit to 
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more exorbitant conditions than his circumstances warrant ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it is equally certain, that the 
thoughtless profligate only raises money to greater disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as he has at once to satisfy the avarice of the 
lender, and also to insure him against the risk of prosecution 
for his illegal conduct. In fact, the most plausible of their 
reasoning is employed by the abolitionists to prove that usury 
laws only add to the embarrassments of the needy, and hasten 
the ruin of the spendthrift. For example, a money-holder 
might not deem it prudent to lend at common interest to a 
man whose affairs had experienced a temporary reverse, and 
yet might be disposed to hacard his property for a little more 
than the ‘oatiieds interest, say, seven or eight per cent: but 
as he is not allowed by law to take more than five per cent, 
the unprosperous individual must either want the money alto- 
gether, or offer such a premium for it as will not only indem- 
nify the lender for the hazard of losing his money at the 
hands of the borrower, but likewise for mecurring, by his 
illegal conduct, the chance of a prosecution. So is it with 
the prodigal. He must pay more for whatever accommoda- 
tion he obtains in defiance of the statutes against usury, than 
if there were no such statutes in existence; and, what renders 
the case incalculably worse, is the circumstance that, as no 
man of character will engage in money transactions with the 
lash of the law over his head, the business of the usurer is 
entirely confined to that more adv enturous class of men, who 
having little to lose in point of character, are not likely to 
have very delicate feelings either for themselves or others. 
The law, then, it is maintained, as it stands at present, exer- 
cises the same kind of protecting care towards the necessitous 
and the thoughtless, that an inconsiderate person would afford 
to the man who walks in his sleep, when, by calling to him, 
he should not only open his eyes to his danger, but prevent 
all possibility of escape. In one word, the thing meant to 
be guarded against by the vigilance of the statute is done 
every day in defiance of the statute; and the evil contem- 
plated by the law-giver is only aggrav ated by his interference 
to preve ntit; then, why should not the law be repealed, since 
it is found worse than useless, and why should not the legis- 
lator and the judge be invited to repose, since their labours 
only tend to encrease immorality, fraud, and embarrassment. 
It is strange, says the money-dealer, that the law will insist 
upon protecting my property, whilst it allows the man who 
has a farm to let to take his chance with his tenant, to ask as 
much as he chuses to ask, and to receive as much as the most 
spirited farmer may think fit to offer. He, again, who owns 
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a house, may lease it out to any body, and on any terms. If 
the building is to be much exposed, in the use, to fire or 
other accidents, he is permitted to indemnify himself for the 
risk by a corresponding charge in the name of rent. In like 
manner, a person may let a horse or a table-set of plate, and 
demand a degree of compensation proportionate to his esti- 
mate of the injury likely to be sustained: and in all these 
cases, the owner of the property is permitted to judge for 
himself, to incur hazards, and to caicalate compensations, 
according to the several circumstances in which he is called 
upon to act. But I am not allowed to exercise this freedom 
of choice in the allocation of my goods, nor to prosecute my 
interest after my own views of advantage ; and what can be 
the great essential difference between houses, lands, and 
money, which merely represents the value of heuses and 
lands, that the privileges which are attached to the one species 
of property cannot be extended to the other. And, besides 
I am loaded with the imputation of inhumanity and with an 
opprobrious name, whensoever I attempt to assert my right to 
the natural use of what belongs to me. ‘* For him who takes 
as much as he can get for the use of any other sort of thing, 
an house for instance, there is no particular appellation, nor 
any mark of disrepute ; nobody is ashamed of doing so, nor 
is it usual so much as to profess to do otherwise. Why a 
man who takes as much as he can get, be it six, or seven, or 
eight, or ten per cent. for the use of a sum of money, should 
be called usurer, any more than if he had bought an house 
with it, and made a proportionable profit by the use, is more 
than I can see.” 

We have given the substance of what has been urged by 
Bentham and others in recommendation of an immediate and 
entire repeal of the laws against usury; and we repeat our 
former concession, that were we to reason the matter solely 
on the recognized principles of political economy, there could 
be no difficulty in joining with these reformers, and in decid- 
ing for a complete abolishment. But, as has been stated 
above, money is not only an article of property in the same 
sense that a house is, but being also the representative of 
property, it becomes an instrament for carrying on trade: 
and in this last application, it has been almost every where 
subjected to certain restrictions, both as to its use and value, 
which have never been imposed on any other sort of profes- 
sion. Bentham’s arguments and illustrations, however, apply 
exclusively to the first and simplest view of the subject; an 
thus it is that, speaking of money merely as a thing that may 
be rented, his reasoning appears so unanswerable, and his 
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cause so triumphant. But the absence of all difficulty in an 
one? hitherto deemed so intricate, ought of itself to have 
excited some suspicion, that it had not been examined into 
in its full extent ; for unless we shall consent to regard our 
ancestors as fools, we must admit that the usury question is 
not quite so simple as it has lately been represented. 

The most obvious evil, then, connected with the repeal of 
the usury laws, would appear in throwing open a wide door 
to the rapacious and unprincipled, for taking advantag 
thoughtless young people, of indigent tradesmen, and san- 
guine speculators. It is said that all this is done at present 
in an underhand way, and with so much greater loss to the 
borrower that it is by an underhand way; but we are per- 
fectly satisfied, notwithstanding, that the amount of the mis- 
chief done in opposition to the law, is not to be compared to 
that which would be committed, were there no statute to 
the contrary. As matters stand under subsisting circum- 
stances, there is a certain disgrace, and a great degree of 
vague apprehension attached to all transactions with money- 
dealers: a young man trembles at the thought of placing 
himself at the mercy of a Jew, whether [sraelitish or Chris- 
tian: he knows that shame and ruin are in the path which 
opens before him; that his friends would condemn him 
and shun his society ; that the cautious would cease to confide 
in him, and all begin to despair of his success and reputation 
in the world. But were the opprobrium affixed to usurious 
dealings removed ; were all statutes against usury repealed, 
and the business transferred to more respectabie hands, it 
is impossible to estimate the extent of the calamity that 
would ensue. ‘The very respectability of the persons engaged 
in money-lending would indirectly contribute to the mischief ; 
for what is not disreputable would not to a young man appear 
to be very dangerous. ‘The dark looks and dark office of the 
real usurer ; his whisperings of risk and feigned alarm of de- 
tection ; his griping avarice, his papers and parchments shake 
the nerves of a minor, and make him rather bear the ills he 
has than fly to others that he knows not of. But were matters 
entirely changed, and usurious dealing converted into a gen- 
teel and legitimate calling, the imprudence of youth and the 
desperate enterprize of speculative men would lead to conse- 
quences which it is painful to anticipate. 

Mr. Bentham, indeed, as is remarked by a writer on this 
subject *, is disposed to question the right of the law-giver, 
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* See a temperate well-written essay, entitled a “ Defence of the Usury 
Laws,” by James Graham, Esq. 
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to exert himself for the protection of the imprudent borrower. 
He observes, that although the preventing men from injuring 
one another be a legitimate object of the legislator, it may 
well be doubted whether he is much called on to interpose 
between a man and himself (supposing the person meant to be 
protected has attained the years of discretion) and to defend 
him against his own folly and imprudence. But in many 
instances the legislature makes such interposition, and to the 
evident advantage of individuals and the public. We pro- 
hibit, for example, lotteries and ing-houses ; and although 
infamous establishments for these purposes still exist im 
secret, and gather additional infamy and guilt from the pro- 
hibitions which they violate, yet this will not be pleaded as a 
sufficient reason for withdrawing the wey mcaiia But it is 
not the interest of the borrower alone that laws against usury 
are intended to protect. They are intended to restrain alike 
the imprudence of despair and prodigality, and the rashness 
and delusion of rapacious avarice ; and to prevent the capital 
of the country from being dissipated, as in a gambling-house, 
and its tranquillity from being interrupted by the <ickeat col- 
lision between knaves and fools. 

A second evil that would result from the abolition of the 
usury laws would shew itself in a very general infringement 
or disturbance upon all engagements at present subsisting 
between borrowers and lenders; for, although the rate of 
interest would not necessarily rise upon a discontinuance of 
the restriction, it is very certain that designing men would 
take advantage of that event so far at least as to threaten to 
lift their capital from those who now hold it, and thereby to 
extort from the needy or the simple a larger return for their 
money. ‘This is a very possible case, and the actual occur- 
rence of it would be attended with much inconvenience and 
positive loss. I can get more for it, says the lender, and I 
am determined to remove my money from you unless you 
agree to give me six per cent. which is even less than I might 
have from another. ‘The borrower cannot at once raise the 
capital ; he knows besides that such transactions, bonds, bills, 
and discharges, are attended with great expence; and, 
therefore, rather than be put about, he consents to give the 
six per cent. To form an estimate of the oppression and 
actual injustice which might be inflicted in this way, it is 
only necessary to call to mind how large a proportion of the 
capital employed in trade and agriculture is borrowed money. 
Even the landed interest, once the most independent of all 
the classes in the community, hold no small part of their 
property at the mercy of the money-dealer ; and, in short, 
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there is many a fine estate, and many an extensive factory 
between Cornwall and Caithness, of which the real owners 
are certain snug persons who preside over strong boxes re- 
plenished with bonds and bills. In such a condition of 
things, what confusion and distress would not arise from a 
repeal of the usury laws! New bargains must be made; 
new contracts must be framed; new rates fixed; and new 
bonds signed and sealed. Such an occurrence, indeed, 
would derange half the trade of the country; for so restless 
and grasping is the spirit of avarice, that no ‘legislative pro- 
vision which might be coupled with the act of repeal, could 
possibly prevent the enormous evil consequent upon such a 
change in a system of transactions so closely connected with 
the springs of commercial and manufacturing industry, all 
over the nation. ‘The rulers of the country, therefore, ought 
to be cautious how they lend their concurrence to a measure 
so full of hazard, and thereby in an evil hour set at nought 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, and the experience of the 
most successful mercantile societies. Whatever might he 
the ultimate effect of the abolition, whether favourable or 
unfavourable to commercial dealings in general, it is ex- 
tremely obvious that its first effect would be to unhinge and 
unsettle the present position of the trading world, by intre- 
ducing, nominally qt least, a few value of money, and a 
fresh distribution of capital. It may be said in reply to these. 
remarks, that it does not necessarily follow that the repeal of 
the usury laws would be productive of any change, and much 
less of a rise, in the rate of interest, and consequently that 
the arrangements now subsisting between the borrower and 
the lender would in all probability remain undistarbed. We 
readily admit that liberty of trade in money matters would 
not of necessity augment the rate of interest throughout the 
kingdom: on the contrary, we are of opinion, that in the 
present condition of mercantile affairs compared with the 
amount of loose capital floating in the country, the rent of 
money would not average more than five per cent. But there 
is no one, we think, who will be hardy enough to deny that 
the absence of all restriction in this matter would immediately 
create a very general speculation among monied men ; and it 
can require no reasoning to make it manifest that the changes 
inseparable from such speculation, the shifting of capital 
from one hand to another, the fear of losing it altogether in 
some instances, and the uncertainty of retaining it in all, 
would be attended with the most ruinous consequences to the 
merchant and manufacturer. | 
A third objection to the proposed repeal of the laws 
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against usury is the confusion that would be thereby intro-~ 
duced into mercantile affairs from the want of a fixed and 
universal standard for charging interest on deferred payments 
and current accounts. At present every person knows what 
is the highest rate which he can claim as interest from others, 
or be compelled to pay himself, according either as mone 

may be due to him, or remaining as a balance in his hands, 
in the event, however, which we are now called upon to 
contemplate, every individual merchant and banker must 
promulgete from time to time, what is the rate of interest 
which they expect and allow. Nay, this arrangement must 
be made in regard to every single transaction between one 
merchaut and another; for as the value of money, like that 
of other articles, would be constantly rising and falling even 
in the same part of the kingdom, and more particularly in 
different parts of the kingdom, it would be found necessary 
to specify at the close of every bargain at what rate of inte- 
rest the bill was to run, or, in other words, the amount of 
discount that would have been given for ready money. In 
order to itustrate this statement, let us suppose that a mer- 
chant in London has correspondents at Bristol, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glusgow, and Aberdeen, and that on some one 
occasion he consigns goods to all the five, to be paid for at 
the end of twelve months, with interest on the respective 
amounts, for nine months of these twelve. Now, if the said 
merchant coes not take especial care to notify the precise 
rate of interest which he expects in every particular case, 
his correspondent at Bristol will pay according to the 
average current rate of interest in that city during the 
period in question, and the correspondents in the four 
other towns would do the same; in which circumstances, a 
tenipting occasion would most certainly be presented to the 
fraudulent, and a door opened for dispute and litigation with 
the most upright. It will be granted, however, that it is not 
impossible to prevent these evils, by specifying in every par- 
ticular case the rate of interest at which balances are to be 
charged. ‘Tie merchant might indeed find it troublesome to 
settle his accounts with individual correspondents, inclined 
to take an ofdue advantage, and also to avoid the risk of mis- 
understanding, even when both parties wished to act ho- 
hourably; still it would be practicable, at least, to carry on 
business without the aid of a determinate standard in money | 
matiers, leaving interest to be specified between every bayer 
and seller, like the price of the goods or the date of pay- 
ment. But there are many cases, in which it would be next 
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to impossible to conduct pecuniary transactions to the satis- 
faction of the several persons interested, without a fixed rule 
as to the rent of money. For example, the trustees on a 
sequestrated estate, or the guardians of a minor, of whom 
both are supposed to have property in their hands for which 
they are responsible, might find it extremely diflicult to prove 
that they had, during ‘the whole period of their trust, ob- 
tained the highest interest for the money in their-custody 
which it was possible to procure, even on good security. In 
the present state of things, guardians and other trustees can 
be at no loss whatever in disposing of money for which they 
are afterwards to account; for if they obtain five per centum 
on the capital lent out, without at all endangering the capital 
itself, by lending it to improper persons, they do the utmost 
that can be done for the parties whom they represent, and all 
that the law of the country allows to be done. But the state 
of things, again, contemplated by the abolitionists when the 
common interest of money might vary in the course of a few 
years from three to eight per c ent. would render the duty ofsuch 
persons as those of “whom we are now speaking, extremely 
id soar They would have to balance the advantage of a 
moderate interest with good security against a larger interest 
with aless certain security. "They would have to deliberate, 
perhaps, between five per cent. on heritable security and eight 
per cent. on a personal obligation ; and let them act in the 
wisest manner possible, they could not expect to have the 
approbation of their constituents. For instance, we shall 
suppose that they prefer five per cent. with certain security, 
to eight per cent. on the more doubtful security, and that 
when the day of settlement arrives, the latter security has 
been found perfectly good, or, in other words, that the indi- 
vidual who offered it has still maintained his credit ; in which 
circumstances, it is very clear, that the prudence of the trus- 
tees might be called in question, and hints thrown out that 
the estate of which they had the charge, would have been 
better improved in other hands. A great variety of similar 
cases will present themselves to the imagination of every 
person who enters upon a consideration of this very important 
subject; and we have little hesitation in saying, that few 
men would be found willing to assume the management of 
money, where so much would be left to their discretion, and 
where the chances of blame would be so greatly multiplied. 
To take charge of money in such a condition of things, would 
be like taking charge of a manufactory or a mercantile com 
cern, or, lastly, a usurer’s b -office ; and a trustee, m 
spite of himself, would be etnyerted into a trader. The want 
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of a fixed and legal standard, therefore, would be attended 
with much confusion and inconvenience to the merchant in 
conducting an extensive trade with many different parts of the 
country, where the value of money ‘would be constantly 
changing in conformity with local circumstances; and it 
would be attended with much trouble and a very disagreeable 
increase of responsibility to all, who should be appointed to act 
for others in the management of pecuniary affairs. 

The fourth objection which we entertain to the proposed 
abolition of the usury laws, is that which forms the subject of 
the pamphlet now ‘before us, namely, that the absence of 
such restriction on the rental of money would diminish the 
number of responsible persons in all commercial establish- 
ments and copartnery concerns. The meaning of this remark 
will be better understood when we remind the reader, that 
in all such bodies of men, whether bankers, merchants, or 
manufacturers, there are many individuals who take no 
active share in the business, but who, having invested a cer- 
tain amount of capital, on which they receive the profit, 
are called dormant or sleeping partners. Now, it is very 
well known that every person who has money vested in 
a mercantile concern, is responsible to the creditors of 
that concern, not simply to the amount of his investment, 
but to the last shilling which he has in the world; and this 
being the case, it is very obvious that no person would 
incur such a hazard, were he not bribed to it by the high 
profit which he expects in the shape of dividends on the 
capital of the company. Not being allowed to receive more 
than five per cent. for his money, were he simply to lend it, 
he finds it necessary to become a partner in the establishment, 
that he may be authorized to draw a higher rent for his por- 
tion of the stock, should their affairs warrant such an ps 
ment; and in this way the strength of every commercial 
is increased in proportion to the number of these who have 
shares in their stock, and consequently a greater degree of 
security is held out to all who deal with them, and trust them. 
But, were the usury laws once repealed, and monied men 
allowed ta receive any rate of interest that might be attain- 
able in the most favourable circumstances, it is clear that 
none of them would be so foolish as to risk the loss of their 
whole fortanes, merely to derive a large profit ona part. In 
short, there would no longer be any dormant partners in mer- 
cantile establishments. Such persons as at present appear 
under that character, would then only /end their money, to 
receive interest according to the rate of dividend declared by 
the house ; and in the event of failure, these monied persons, 
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instead of surrendering the rest of their property to make 
good the deficiency of the establishment, would themselves 
come forward as creditors, and receive their share of the 
ne bankrupt funds. ‘Thus, the same men who were all along 
| profiting by the success of this hypothetical company, and 
: ay receiving an usurio@s return for their money, now advance 
a under a different character, and demand a portion of that 
1 ae residue, which in strict justice belongs to those c reditors only, 
; who have been involved in the ordinary transactions of busi- 

| ness. It is a good rule, as the author of these “ Remarks” 
i observes, that whoever reaps a share of the profits arising 
The from any speculation or adventure, ought also to take a pro- 
4 portionate share of the risk. But if the usury laws shall be 
4 repealed, this rule will most certainly be violated, and to an 
extent, too, which will completely undermine all commercial 

confidence. The trade of the country will be carried on with 

money nominally borrowed ; for who would be so simple as 

to incur the risk attached to a partner, when he could derive 

ay as much from his money by placing it in the hands of another 
RRB F as a simple loan. “ As soun asa tradesman had realized a 
ik little property, he would devise means to secure it from being 
ail lost by reverses of fortune. If he had a son, or a nephew, 
re or even a trusty clerk, in whom he could confide, he would 
| put him into his business, reserving to himself, in the name of 
1 interest, nearly as much yearly as the concern used to afford 
him, and the right to overlook the management of matters as 
he chose. When this arrangement was completed, should 
any reverses happen, his situation would be yery different 
from what it would have otherwise been. He would chuse 
the time when the insolvency of the concern was tw be de- 
| clared, before which he would get as much as possible into his 
| own hands in name of security ; and instead of being obliged . 
hae to dispose of his effects, and compound with his creditors, he 
Bie would sit down amongst them, and demand his share of what 
Moe was going ; and most probab ly out of dividends and secufities, 
'F get full payment, when the bond jide creditors got only one 
le shilling per pound. Nor would there be any difficulty in 
ie persuading a young man te take in hand the respohisibility of 
ai! a concern in this way, il, besides his vanity being flattered, 
| the smallest addition to his income is held out to him. Even 
j in those cases where the property of what are called sleeping 
i partners is embarked in trade (and the amount of property 
BB is it | thas embarked is inconceivably great) nothing could be more 
iy, natural than for those rich sleepers to propose, when the 
pie usury laws are abolished, that they should be allowed to ad- 
vertise out of the concern; and as the proportion allotted @ 
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them had been hitherto 12} per cent. we shall suppose upon 
the capital advanced, they would content themselves with 10 

er cent. as interest. The younger and active partners would 

ave as little hesitation in complying with this proposal, be- 
cause if business was successful, they would be gainers by it ; 
if, on the contrary, the establishment became insolvent, it 
would be a matter of indifference to them whether the loss 
was borne by their rich partner, or by the public. Under the 

resent system, many establishments have been wound u 
quietly by, the rich partners, who being aware that their last 
shilling would be made forthcoming for the debts, used every 
exertion to make the most of the effects, and thereby to make 
good the engagements of the company, and finally to effect a 
retreat from business. Had they, however, been irivested 
with the privileges now claimed, and (upon the event of a re- 
peal) about to be granted to the money-lender, they would have 
managed so as to get hold of the property of other people to 
pay themselves, and then have let the concern go into the 
hands of commissioners.” 

The picture which is here drawn may be a little bighly co- 
loured, but there can be no doubt that the evil predicted by 
the author, would be very frequently realized to a certain de- 
gree. Men of property, who now risk so much for their 
share of mercantile gain, would unquestionably avail them- 
selves of the obvious advantage held out to them by a repeal 
of the usury laws, and endeavour at once to secure a contina- 
ance of their large revenue, and to effect a release from their 
responsibility. ‘This contrivance, it is true, could not be 
acted upon to any great extent, without creating such a pow- 
erful re-action as would eventually replace things in their old 
condition ; for it is not to he supposed, that mercantile people, 
so noted for their intelligence and scrutiny, would carry on 
business with mere men of straw, and without ascertaining 
the names and the means to which they were to look for re- 
sponsibility and paymevt. At all events, there is reason to 
fear that the expedient would be tried; and in contemplating 
any change in‘ the laws now under consideration, it is right 
that every evil, however contingent and trifling, should be 
pointed out, and made the subject of enquiry. 

We have already remarked, that in al the arguments em- 
ployed by the abolitionists, they uniformly speak of money as a 
mere article of property, and with scarcely any allusion to its 
use as an instrument of traflic, and representative of wealth. 
They ask ina triumphant and deriding tone, why a man should 
not be allowed to let his money at as high a rent as he can ob- 
tain, when there is no restriction in this respect as io a farm, 
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wasted Dy a pro ical Is so tara Pe SLAVE iOss . besides tue i 
jury sustaimed thereby im a moral point of view, but a tarm 
ar a house is not so hkely te be entrusted to a prodigal as 
money is, and not so likely to be lost, if they were so entrusted, 
Indeed tt is always for the advantage of a landlord to let his 
houses and ground tothrifty, cautious tenants, masmuch as he 
has every thing to lose and nothing to gain by their idleness 
or profusion ; - but this ts not alw ays the case with a moneys 
lender. The less respectable of this class of men know but 
too well how to profit by the embarrassments of a debtor, 
and the annals of usury record many a cruel transaction, and 
many an it iquito us stratagem, practised in such circumstances 
against the needy and the unwary. The cases. therefore, of 
mone’ \ aud of: land ‘ whi ic h ure cor nstantly b rouyg ght forw ard by 
the abolitionists as things of the same nature, are totally dit- 
ferent in their mercantile functions, and, of course, as sub- 
jects of legislation ; and if, in an affair of such importance, 
we depart completely, and all at once, from the practice of our 
fathers, we shall shew in our conduct a greater love of change 
than of lmprovemen t. 

So is it again, with respect to mercantile affairs. Viewed 
as an article of commerce, silver and gold should be allowed, 
as they are actu: hy allowed, to pass from hand to hand a 
freely as sugar or « otton ; and as articles of use or ornament, 
their owner should be perusieled to lend them upon any terms 
which may be acceded to by him who wishes to have them. 
All this is done; and it affords an instance of that freedom 
in trade and liberty of determination, which it is for the 
good of the country that ever y man should enjoy in the dis- 
posal of what belongs to him. But as soon br gold and silver 
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are coined, they assume a new character, and are subjected 
to new regulations ; for they are new not only property as 
they were beiore, they are also an instrument placed in the 
hands of the public for certain specitic purposes, and these 
purposes cannet be fully effected without limiting the power 
ef the individual owners. This limitation consists ef twe 
parts, as it respects the form and the value of the coined 
metal, both of which, nominally at least, must remain un- 
changed ; and we should be as justifiable in complaiming that 
weare not allowed to convert a hundred gumeas inte ballier, as 
that we are not permitted by law to take more than five guineas 
per annum fur the loan ef it, The convenience and security 
ef the public are the great objects which the legislature endea- 
vours to accomplish; and it is incumbent upon these whe 
recommend a change, te prove beyond the reach of contra- 
diction, that money transactions would be neither less conve- 
nient nor less secure, im the event of their advice being fol- 
lowed. ‘The very subsistence of these laws for se long a time 
in this great commercial country, is, as Mr. Graham observes, 
a fact that demands deep consideration. ‘Their avowed 
object, it may be said, is to impede the employment, and to 
restrict the fruits of capital: and yet all the great and increas- 
ing influence of poe Wr on the measures of administration 
has never procured their abolition, nor even seriously at- 
tempted it. ‘They tend to restrain the access of projectors to 
the employment of capital: yet no national complaint has 
ever been heard from projectors. In no country has the 
enterprise of project and speculation been carried so far as in 
this; and all the great projects which have distinguished this 
country, have arisen since the time that usury laws were passed. 
—*'To abolish laws which have endured so long, and under 
whose operation so much good has been dove and so little 
complaint expressed, in order to try if we could do better 
without them, is almost as bold a project as that of the specu- 
lative doctor in the French play, who proposes to tap one of 
his patients, in order to try if he has got the dropsy, and to 
cut off the arm of another, to see oheihien the rest of his 
body would not thrive the better for this pruning.” 

Even by the most determined advocates for the repeal of 
the usury statutes, it will be admitted, that the change thereby 
vecasioned would produce at first a serious concussion in the 
mercantile world, and might also afterwards lead to greater 
inequalities in the current value of money than we have any 
experience of at present. This circumstance of itself we 
regard as an evil of ne small magnitude ; and although such 
Variations, in a greater or less degree, are probably unavoid- 
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able, even under a system of restriction, there can be no 
doubt, we think, that any measure avowedly calculated to 
widen the range of these variations, cannot be productive of 
unmixed good. What, then, is the advantage which these 
gentlemen hold out, to induce the country to submit to an 
experiment so fullof hazard? It seems to be confined to two 
pomts: first, it would render the money-trade more like 
other branches of trade, by leaving room for the commodity 
to rise and fall; and secondly, it would perhaps enable the 
needy and the adventurous, to whom nobody will lend at five 
per cent. to procure loans at twenty or twenty-tive per cenit. : 
and accordingly we find, in the letters of Bentiam and in the 
pages of a popular northern journal, as much and as urgent 
pleading in behalf of decayed tradesmen and poor. projectors, 
as if the whole prosperity of the country depended upon their 
accommodation. Now, we are verily convinced that the change 
a so far from being advantageous to the lower order of 
dealers, and to all whose credit and security are not perfectly 
unexceptionable, would only lead them into greater embarrass- 
ments. When a country banker would have it in his power 
to demand discount on a bill proportionable to what he might 
be pleased to deem his risk, which last, of course, is to be 
estimated by the degree of credit in which the bill-holder 
stands in the eyes of the said money dealer, he would not fail 
to be minute in his enquiries, and profuse in his suspicions in 
order to pave the way for an exorbitant charge: and if the 
supposed applicant should take oilence at this mean proceed- 
ing, or refuse to pay the discount demanded, he would have 
to retire under the imputation of an impeached credit, the 
vreatest misfortune next to positive insolvency that can befall 
a person in business. At present if a banker does not chuse 
to discount a bill, he has merely to intimate that it is not con- 
vénient for him to issue more money; and the applicant is 
thus saved the mortification of having his credit sifted and 
weighed by the avarice or the malignity of an individual, who 
perhaps in some of his connections 1s at bottom a rival m 
trade. Nor would it be for the good of the country upon the 
whole to render pecuniary loans much more accessible than 
they are at present to the declining merchant, or the specula- 
tive projector: and, notwithstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, we are certamly not of the number who think 
that an abolition of laws against usury would be attended 
with this effect. The most avaricious of usurers are not so 
blinded by the desive of a large annual return for their cap 
tal, as to forget the capital itself; and, in one werd, those 
who have security to offer will get money at present, and 
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those who have not security will not get it more readily in the 
event of a repeal. 

We have hitherto made no allusion to that evasion of the 
usury laws which is practised under the cloke of granting an- 
nnities, and which is usually brought forward in discussions 
of this kind as an argument for the abolition of these laws, 
founded upon their ineflie: acy. Such proceedings, however, 
only prove that men will go almost any length te procure 
money rather than want it; and also that there are persons 
who, not having courage to violate the law openly, are yet 
willing to adopt : amy expedient whereby they may profit by its 
violation. We will not deny, indeed, that persons so unhap- 
pily circumstanced, as to find it necessary to incur the expen- 
sive and ruinous forms of a redeemable annuity, might get 
money a little cheaper in a free money market; but we do 
deny that those persons are of sufficient number ‘and import- 
ance to justify a legislative act so full of hazard to the great 
body of thee ommunity. 

Disclai iming, as we ‘sincerely do, all such persowal or poli- 

tical prejudices as would render us blind to the merits of a 
proposal on any great national question, we acknowledge that 
we reccive, with more than ordinary distrust, any political 
expedient which has no other recommendation than the wis- 
dom of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, backed by the blind zeal of the 
Edinburgh Review. Cleaver headed persons, no doubt, have 
adopted ‘their notions on this important subject, and we have 
all along admitted, that it is one of those intricate problems 
in political science, which admits of much plausible reasoning 
on both sides ; still as the system on which the country acts 
at present has been sanctioned by the approbation of intelli- 
gent, well-informed, and practical men, both lawyers and 
merchants, and is not attended with any material incon- 
venience (6 any order of persons, we hope that Parliament 
will take time to reflect before they give their countenance te 
such a sweeping inuovation. 
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Art. VII. Observations on Mr. Faber's third Volume of a 
Dissertation on the Prophecies relative to the great Period 
of 1260 Years. By the Author ‘of Remarks on some 
Parts of Mr. Faber's former Volumes, and of a Supple- 


ment to the Remarks in Reply to Mr. Faber’s Answer. 
8vo. pp. 52. Rivington. 1819. 


In the late convulsions of Europe, when “ all the founda- 
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tions of the earth were out of course,” every one was inquir- 
ing whether events, which daily burst upon us, alike unex- 
pected and marvellous, were the subject of prophetic revela- 
tion; and many ingenious theories were framed, which were 
swept away with the incidents that gave them birth. But 
prophecy is an enduring evidence, a light by which, in the 
dark vista of futurity, certain spots are rendered luminous 
and visible, till the day arise, and the whole train of circum- 
stances, foretold and not foretold, are in their accomplish- 
ments alike conspicuous. 

Of these luminous spaces, these dear marks in the page of 
prophecy, there are none more observable, than what relate 
to mystic Babylon, the mother of abominations: and this 
memorable part of the Apocalypse, because it was of highest 
moment, and might serve as a key to the rest, the angel him- 
self interpreted to St. John, informing him that the seven 
heads of the beast, which he saw, were seven mountains or 
hills, on which the woman sat, and also seven kings or sove- 
reignties, of which five were past, one then in existence, 
and another was to come ; and that the woman, who sat upon 
the beast, was the great city, then reigning over the kings of 
the earth. 

Mr. Faber, who has cultivated the field of prophecy with 
great industry, and in many parts with eminent success, hav- 
ing lately published a third volume “ on the Prophecies rela- 
tive to the great Period of 1260 years,” the learned ‘* Author 
of Remarks on some parts of the two former volumes,” here 
offers some observations on the third, which are distinguished 
in every page with singular candour, and generally, we 
think, with correct judgment, though in one point, at the 
very outset, we are compelled to withhold our assent, not- 
withstanding he here concurs, in substance, with Mr. Faber. 

All the commentators are agreed, as our author from Mr. 
Faber observes, 


“That the Apocalyptic seven headed and ten horned beast sym- 
bolized the Roman empire, under its different forms of govern- 
ment. And it has likewise been as universal an opinion, that in 
the Augustan imperial government arose the sixth head; but the 
cenigmatical seventh and eighth heads have been stones of stum- 
bling to most of the expositors.’” 


And he thinks Mr. F. is fortunate in considering the Buo- 
napartean dynasty as the seventh head of the beast, but 
greatly errs in giving it the title of “‘ Francie Imperial ;” for 
it was not as “Emperor of France, but as he assumed the 
government of the Germanic empire under another title, that 
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of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, that Napo- 
leon became a new and distinct head, and there arose in him 
the seventh protectorate form of government in the Roman 
empire. And the fate of the protectorship is regarded as a 
strong mark of the correctness of Mr. Faber’s application. 
The seventh head was to “ continue but a short space,” and 
was to receive its ‘“‘ deadly wound by a sword.” The exist- 
ence of the protectorate head was short indeed. ‘The formal 
renunciation of the Austrian Emperor in 1806, left the 
French Emperor in possession of the Germanic government, 
and in 1815 Napoleon was “ by the sword,” through the in- 
strumentality of war, deposed from all his sovereignties, and 
stripped of all his titles. 

We have many objections, and some which we deem fatal 
to this interpretation. Had the individual Napoleon been 
the head ‘* wounded to death,” he should, in all appearance, 
as he should had he been the “ Gogne” of Mr. Granville 
Sharpe *, have been slain in the field of battle; or if the 
wound was that of an individual, what could the healing of 
the deadly wound be, but the restoration of that individual 
to life and vigour, which we trust will never happen to the 
exile of St. Helena. 

Again, the time assigned for the rising of this head seems 
to be far too late. The angel says, in reference to it, he “ is 
not yet come,” a mode of expression which naturally imports, 
not a remote, but an impending event; and surely such an 
expression would not have been used, had his coming been 
distant more than seventeen centuries, a period more than 
twice as long as the whole duration of the five first heads, or, 
in fact, more than double the time from the foundation of 
Rome to the writing of the Apocalypse ! 

The beast, an emblem of tyrannical and idolatrous govern- 
ment, has seven heads, and only seven. ‘The seventh, what 
should, in point of number and succession, be the seventh, 
is never called a head of the beast; but of the eighth, it is 
expressly said, that he “ is of the seven, and goeth into per- 
dition.” But if Buonaparte was the seventh, was he not a 
head of the beast, in the genuine character of the beast? 
Was he not tyrannical and idolatrous, as much as any former 
head, or any that can come after him? 

What then is the next in succession to the sixth, not desig- 
nated as the seventh, but styled “ the other,” one of a dif- 
ferent sort and character? What can this be, but the line of 
Christian Caesars, commencing with Constantine, a little 
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more than two centuries from the date of the Apocalypse, a 
period sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to give full 
scope and propriety to the words of the aage!, “ he is not 


%” 


yet come.” The beast, that is, idolatrous and persecuting 
power throughout the empire, now lay dead, slain by the 
sword of Michael in the hand of Constantine ; (xiii. 3. xii. 7.) 
and it might well have been hoped that he would never 
revive. But “ his deadly wound was healed ;” he graduallr 
recovered liié and vigour; and all the world wondered after 
the beast. And they worshipped the diagon (that is the 
devil) which gave power unto the beast; and they worshipped 
the beast ; and made “‘ an image to the beast ;” did not prac- 
tise pagan idolairy, expressly and avowedly, with its pagan 
names and deities, but set up an exact “‘ image” and copy of 
it. The forces of the dragon, the gods and idols of ancient 
Rome, attended the beast with their old attributes and rites, 
but under the names of saints. Their temples were re-mo- 
delled ; their statues new named or new cast; and Capitolian 
Jove* came out of the furnace St. Peter of the Vatican : 


Forsan et he claves tela Tonantis erant. 


The beast, wounded in its sixth or Augustan head, lay as 
it were dead while “ the other” reigned; and in this state it 
was “ the beast that was and is not.” But “ the other,” 
when he came, was to “ continue” but ‘* a short space.” 
The Christian emperors divesting themselves of some of their 
imperial titles, particularly that of Pontifex Maximus, which 
Gratian bestowed on the Bishop of Rome, and subjecting 
themselves-to the authority of what was termed the apostolic 
see, and lapsing into idolatry ; the empire, thus degraded 
and imbruted, became a beast fit to carry the woman; and 
the woman was ready formed for the beast, and soon seated 
upon him. And the dwellers on earth wondered; when they 
“ beheld the beast that was, and is not, and yet is +” (xvii. 8.) 
i.e. the beast revived under his last head, one ‘‘ of the seven ;” 
as they wondered after the beast, when they saw his deadly 
wound healed (xiii. 3.) the same thing under an image some- 
what different. 

This last form of government was the beast with “ ten 
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* It matters little whether the statue of Jupiter was new cast, or whether, as 
eminent connoisseurs think, the statue of St. Peter is in fact an antique statue of 
Jupiter, with a new name, 

+ lastead of xaimte tg, many good MSS. have xas wagtcas, “ and shall be.” 
If the reading which our translators followed, “‘ and yet is,” is the true one, I 
suppose the meaning may be, that though the beast had now no ostensible being, 
the public religion of the empire being no longer idolatrous, yet he was not abso- 
lutely extinct, but had a concea/ed existence, there being many private instances 
ef idolatry, and perhaps of oppression and persecution. 
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horns,” that is, ‘ ten kings” (xvii. 7. 12.) or sovereignties, 
into which the empire was divided ; and these several powers 
being held together, in a strict bond of religious union, by 
their submission and devotion to Rome, their union formed 
one beast, on which the woman sitteth; one in respect of 
themselves as constituent parts of it, and one also with 
respect to the former beast (the symbol of pagan idolatry) the 
rites, ceremonies, laws, and language of Rome, in religious 
matters, being, as it were, the common principle of indivi- 
duation to both. 

It comes not within our purpose to pursue these points 
further; but we venture to recommend this view of the 
seventh king, or form of government, from which the name 
of a head of the beast is so studiously withheld, to the sober 
judgment of the candid and considerate, and particularly to 
the intelligent author of the tract now before us, and if, on 
calmly investigating the subject, he shall be convinced, that 
the solution here proposed is the true one, he will easily per- 
ceive what alterations are necessary in the application of the 
vials, as well where they form a distinct part of his tract, as 
where they recur occasionally in the last, the longest, and in 
many respects the most important part of his work, concern- 
ing the death of the Witnesses. 

Mr. Faber, it is said, “* is not so confident as he was, that 
this calamity is past,” but “ he is still inclined to think, that 
the prophecy was accomplished in the middle of the sixteenth 
century.” P. 13. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that, often as we have 
examined this explication of the death of the Witnesses, we — 
have always regarded it as a palpable and dangerous illusion. 
The interpretation of an event then past, which the pious and 
sagacious Mede considered and rejected, is not likely to be 
revived with good auspices. The persecution of those days, 
in a corner of Germany, was too limited to answer the appa 
rent exigence of the prediction in the Apocalypse ; and it was 
too long prior to the time, when the Witnesses ‘‘ shall have 
finished, “‘ finish,” or “ are finishing” their testimony, render 
the original word, reAcowr:, as you please. Two centuries 
and a half have passed over them since the Smalcaldic war, 
and still they prophesy in sackcloth. No new kingdoms have 
been added to the empire of true religion. Persecutions and 
massacres have been bloody and numerous; and though vials 
of wrath have been poured out on the worshipers of the beast, 
in all parts of his dominion, they do not, as it was foretold 
they would not, repent of and abjure their idolatry and abo- 
minations. The bitterness of death, therefore, be it what it 
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may, literal or figurative, or both, assuredly, is not past; and 
the stoutest heart may tremble, in reflecting, that it cannot 
be far distant, that it may perhaps come suddenly, and that 
England, it is highly probable, will be the principal theatre 
of the tremendous catastrophe. 

‘The investigation of this point leads our author to a subject 
of great importance, which is more closely connected with the 
question concerning the death of the Witnesses than might at 
first appear; namely, the form and constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church. He considers, and rightly considers, 


“* The Church symbolized by the two Witnesses, to be the pure, 
visible, Apostolic Church: the reformed part of that Church, 
founded upon the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone; the Church resting upon the double 
foundation of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations.”’ P. 26. 


[t is therefore an object of great moment to ascertain 
where and what this Church is, within the bounds of the an- 
cient Roman empire, (for that is the scene of these prophe- 
cies ;) since it is against these faithful witnesses, the whole 
collective body, or a principal part of them, that the beast 
‘« shall make war, and shall overcome them, and kill them.” 
But, as he adds with emphasis, 


** Of much greater consequence than determining a prophetic 
interpretation, do I consider the question respecting Church dis- 
cipline. A right belief in that Church, to which every member of 
Christ is to be added ; to which, and to which alone, a promise of 
salvation is made, if the terms of the gracious covenant are com- 
plied with, I consider a fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
And in these days of ecclesiastical licentiousness, when the hedge 
round the Christian vineyard, attacked on all sides, is in dan- 
ger of being broken down, it is of the utmost importance, that, 
under the sanction of such a name as Mr. Faber’s, an incorrect 
statement of the constitution of the Church of Christ, should not 
go forth, unnoticed, to the public.” P. 27. 


We earnestly recommend this concluding part of these 
very seasonable observations to the serious attention of our 
readers, whether they may or may_not be deeply learned in 
the prophecies. It is matter of highest moment, to every 
one who bears the honourable name of Christian, clearly to 
understand in what manner Christ by his Apostles established 
his Church, and with what powers, for edification and not 
for destruction, he invested his Apostles and others after 
them, to preside over his Church, and to minister in his 
name ; and these points are here, in a short compass, clearly 
stated and invincibly proved. In saying this, we do not 
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mean to make ourselves responsible for every observation, nor 
to justify every expression, which may here be found. It 
were possible perhaps to point out a passage or two, by no 
means essential to the argument, which are open to contro- 
versy ; and a single remark, Incorrect or ambiguous, we deem 
it necessary to notice. 

Having quoted a passage from St. Jerome, who says, “‘ that 
we may know that the apostolic traditions were taken from 
the Old Testament, what Aaron and his sons and the Levites 
were in the Temple, that the Bishops, the Presbyters, and 
the Deacons claim to be in the Church ;” he observes, ‘‘ This 
early father, in the passage before us, shews his conviction, 
that divine authority was derived to the Christian from the 
Aaronical priesthood.” No authority, we conceive, was or 
could be ‘‘ derived” from the priesthood of the old to that of 
the new dispensation, unless the priests of the former became 
priests of the latter, and the line of succession was preserved 
unbroken. The confirmation, intended by Jerome, and by 
other fathers who have the same allusion, is simply that of a 
parallel case, or a precedent in point. He who seeth the 
end from the beginning, had an eye, in his earlier dispensa- 
tions and institutions, to those which were to come after 
and the law was, in all its great outlines, a shadow and type 
of the Gospel. Christ was the end and author of both; 
and as he did ordain a triple priesthood in the introductory 
dispensation, it might be presumed he would in like manner 
appoint a threefold order in the final and more perfect sys- 
tem. ‘The Apostles, guided by the Holy Ghost, copied this 
model ; and knowing, as we do, from the New Testament and 
from the apostolical fathers, that they did every where con- 
stitute Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, we can compare and 
illustrate this by the preceding establishment ; but every par- 
ticle of authority, which the pastors of Christ's flock possess, 
is derived to them from Christ himself, and from him alone, 
and would have been precisely what it now is, had they been 
constituted in the way, in which we know they were consti- 
tuted, if the form of the Jewish Church had, in this respect, 
been totally different. 

The sentiments of the worthy author on this head, we have 
no doubt, coincide with our own. The mistake is probably 
to be attributed rather to‘inaccuracy of expression than to 
error of judgment; but as it is a mistake, and he speaks 
again of ‘‘ the proof, that episcopacy was intended to be per- 
petaal, arising from its derivation from the Jewish polity,” 
(p. 44.) it seemed necessary that it should be rectified. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that Mr. F. has receded far 
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from his earlier and more correct opinions on this subject. In 
a sermon preached before the University of Oxiord in LSI2, 
Le maintained, as our author observes, 


« That no man can lawfully arrogate to himself the office of a 
minister of the Gospel, but that he must receive his authority 
from those who have power to grant it; and that such power 
does not belong to Presbyters, but is vested in the hands of Bi- 
shops.’ P. 39. note. 


° . » a 
It now appears to be his decided opinion, 


That the only true Church of Christ 2s not that great society 
of Christians, which under the name of the C atholic Church has 
come down from the Aposties, by a regular succession of pastors ; 
but that the Lutherans, the Calvinists, the Methodists, the Pres- 
byteral Church of Se otland, and the Established Episcopal Church 
of England, collectively, are the everlasting Catholic Church; 
always however exc luding those palpably heretical sects, which 
deny the fundamentals of ‘the Gospel.” P. 3: 


It may pe maps be mentioned with propriety, that Mr. 
Faber, as he is arguing against a Papist, seems by ‘* the 
great society of Uhrstinns, ” Ke. 1 to “mean primarily the Ro- 
mish Church; and much of his argument ts leve Hed against 
the offen refuted absurdity of di designating one branch of the 
Charch of Christ exclusive! y by the title of Catholic. 

This the ext elent author ‘of the “ Observations” did not 
probably think it necessary to notice, because Mr. Faber’s 
arenment immediately assumes the shape in which he so 
justly deems it repr ebensible; and we have only thus briefly 
adverted to the fact, to preveat misrepresentation. 

On these latitudinarian notions it is well observed, that 


“ If such are the limits, or rather, if such is the unbounded 
extent of the Church of Christ, there can be no such sin as schism; 
and the religious opinions of these who have separated from our 
Chureh, appear so gradually shaded into heresy, that it would be 
dificult to obtain a tole rably general opinion, where palpable 
heresy begins.””  P, 34. 


‘The scriptural account is equally clear and awful, and con- 
formable to the common sense and common usage of mankind 
in ordinary lite. A man is not my servant, nor can all the 
world make him so, unless I m ‘yself appoint him, or some one 
deputed by me for the purpose. The ministers of the Gospel 
are the ambassadors of Christ, acting in his name, and by his 
authority ; and from him, now reigning in heaven, there are 
two and only two conceivable ways, in which they may re- 
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ceive their appointment. It may be committed to them 
severally, should it so seem good to our holy Redeemer, by 
Christ himself appearing to each of them, as he did to St. 
Paul, and sending them as his servants and messengers ; 
arming them, as would in that case be necessary, with mira- 
culous powers to prove their mission, ‘To this immediate 
delegation from heaven, no one, it is presumed, will now 
pretend; and if a man has not authority from Christ in this 
way, the only remaining way in which he can have it, is by 
mnbroken succession and transmission from those, whom our 
Lord himself personally appointed, during his abode on earth. 
Now it is as hear, from the history of the Church, as any fact 
can be, that the authority of the Christian priesthood has been 
thus transmitted from the Apostles, through their successors 
the Bishops ; and it is also evident, from the New Testament 
and from the corresponding practice in the Jewish priesthood, 
that it was the intention of the Almighty that it should be su 
transmitted. 


“ With me,” says the judicious Observer, “ it is an article of 
faith, that Christ formed his Church in and through the apostles ; 
that the apostolic ministry is a divinely appointed and perpetual 
priesthood. Revelation teaches me this; and reason, and daily 
experience, press upon my mind, how infinite has been the wisdom 
and goodness of our merciful and heavenly. high priest, in thus 
providing, as far as the frailty and passions of human nature would 
allow, tor the order and security of his Church. 

“ But as infinite goodness made this provision; so infinite wis- 
dom foresaw what would happen to the Church in future ages ; 
not only was the grand apostacy foretold, but we are forewarned 
of that spirit of schism, which would pervade the whole Christian 
era, and be particularly conspicuous towards its conclusion :— 
‘ when the Son of Man cometh,’ says our Lord, ‘ shall he find 
faith? ’? (Luke xviii. 8.) “ Weare, I believe with Mr. Faber, 
in the last days of the last time; and there is no sign, that the ter- 
mination of the 1260 days is fast approaching, more visible than 
the want of faith, a faith in the efficacy of those means, which 
Christ has appointed as the conditions of our salvation.”? “ The 
evils of schism are daily increasing; and from no sect does the 
Church receive more detriment, and is apparently in greater dan- 
yer, than from the sect of Methodists; intruding into every fold, 
and calumniating every true and faithful shepherd, they are under- 
mining, as far as they are able, the pastoral connection between 
the parish priest and his flock, And schism must increase, if such 
incorrect statements, as Mr. Faber’s, of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, go forth to the public. ‘Taught by a pastor of 
the established Church, that the sectarian teacher is a miuister of 
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Christ, sent with a commission as divine and valid as that of the 
episcopally ordained priest, and that those who form themselves to 
any society of professing Christians, are within the pale of Christ’s 
Church: when such doctrines are inculcated, and with such au- 
thority, what can we expect, but that many of the ignorant and 
unstable will be drawn away from the Church, and from all sober 
religion.’’ P. 37. ¢ 


Mr. Faber may, perhaps, think all this of little conse- 
quence ; but however he may have changed his ideas of the 
sin of schism; however he may have been led to worship at 
the altar of a spurious liberality, the idol of the times, and 
to concede the divine authority of that commission under 
which his own ministrations are performed, out of deference 
to the prejudices, or from tenderness to the feelings of those 
who have voluntarily preferred the ordinance of man to that 
of God; we shall hold on our way firmly; not sacrificing truth 
to peace, however we may love it, nor even suffering our un- 
feigned respect for his talents and labours to check us in de- 
livering our solemn protest against the dangerous errors to 
which he js now lending the sanction of his name. 

We live in fearful times ; when schim, no longer pleading 
for indulgence, boldly raises its head in triumph and defiance, 
as if in anticipation of the hour, when it may be enabled to 
deny that toleration to the Church which she has ever will- 
ingly granted. We are, however, prepared to bear with all 
this : if it be a growing, itis not a novel evil, and we can easily 
account for it, when we consider how pride and vanity on 
dispose the human heart to listen to the suggestions of him 
whose object it is to divide, that he may destroy. But though 
the conduct of schismatics themselves excites rather pity 
than surprise in our minds, when we perceive a clergyman 
of our own Church, a man of undoubted learning, pledged 
by his solemn vows to maintain her discipline, and by his own 
unequivocal language assenting to its divine authority, so far 
seduced by the error of the times as to lend his aid to the 
unhallowed work of destroying her defences ; and even think- 
ing it necessary to apologize for preferring to minister within 
her pale, lest for that preference he should be stigmatized 
with the fearful title of ‘‘ an outrageous high Churchman ;” 
we are at a loss to account for a dereliction of principle so 
melancholy, so alarming. We will not trust ourselves on 
this subject further; but as the name of High Churchman 
seems to him so terrible, we will endeavour to fortify his 
nerves by referring him to the opinion of a writer, by whom 
even the most learned of the present day may condescend to 
be instructed. 

3 
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** Upon these topics” (the divine commission of the Christian 
Ministry) “ the Clergy of late years have been more silent than is 
perfectly consistent with their duty; from a fear, as I conceive, 
of acquiring the name and reputation of High Churchmen. But, 
my brethren, you will not be scared from your duty by the idle 
terror of a nickname artfully applied, in violation of the true 
meaning of the word, to entrap the judgment of the many, and 
bring the discredit of a folly long since eradicated upon principles 
which have no connexion with it. You promote the stratagem of 
your enemies, you are assisting in the fraud upon the public, and 
you are accessaries to the injury to yourselves, if you give way to 
a dread of the imputation. To be a High Churchman, in the only 
sense which the word can be allowed to bear, as applicable to any 
in the present day,—-God forbid that this should ever cease to be 
my public pretension, my pride, my glory. My reverend bre- 
thren, we must be content to be High Churchmen according to 
this usage of the word, or we cannot be Churchmen at all; for he 
who thinks of God's ministers as the mere servants of the state, is 
out of the Church; severed from it by a kind of self-excommuni- 
cation. Much charitable allowance is to be made for the errors of 
the laity upon points to which it is hardly to be expected they 
should turn their attention of their own accord, and upon which, 
for some time past, they have been very imperfectly instructed. 
Dissenters are to be judged with much candour, and with every 
possible allowance for the prejudices of education. But for those 
who have been nurtured in the bosom of the Church, and have 
gained admission to the ministry, if from a mean compliance with 
the humour of the age, or ambitious of the fame of liberality of 
sentiment (for under that specious name a profane indifference is 
made to pass for an accomplishment), they affect to join in the dis- 
avowal of the authority which they share, or are silent when the 
validity of their divine commission is called in question; for any 
(I hope they are few) who hide this weakness of faith, this poverty 
of religious principle, under the attire of a gown and cassock, 
they are, in my estimation, little better than infidels in masque- 
rade.” Bp. Horsley’s Charges, p. 39. 


We have no intention of applying these latter observations 
to Mr. Faber, but we thought it night to shew our readers, 
that the term of which he is so much afraid, is one, which, 
in the very sense in which he almost disclaims it, Bishop 
Horsley, (and not Bishop Horsley only, but a host of writers 
and divines might be joined with him, all as learned and as 
charitable as Mr. Faber) deemed it his glory to assume, and 
his duty to deserve. 

_ We return to the Observer, and conclude an article grow- 
ing to a length which we did not intend, with a few short 
extracts. 
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“It has pleased the Almighty to reveal many future events to 
mankind in the dark language of prophecy ; and amongst others, 
that towards the conclusion of a period, during which he has ap- 
pointed in his wise counsels, that his faithful servants shall be de. 
graded, and his enemies shall be triumphant, the pure Christian 
Church will be apparently annihilated ; and that | this will be ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of the HEAD * of the ancient 
Roman empire, assisted, as we may gather, by the spiritual in- 
fluence of the papacy. 

“ We are faust approaching to the termination of that period; the 
witnesses may now be deemed * about to finish their testimony;’ 
the conclusion of the 1260 years, the best commentators agree, 
cannot be far distant. If the death of the witnesses is yet future, 
aud by this symbol the pure Apostolic Christian Church is repre- 
sented, in what street of the Roman city can the calamity be ex- 
pected, but in this kingdom, its chief, almost tts only, seat. 

** Let me then earnestly intreat my countrymen and fellow Pro. 
testants in general, to prepare for this awful visitation ; to consider 
whether they rank among the witnesses ; whether they are shoots 
ef the Christian vine.” P. 48. 

* The reflection is awful, but it may be salutary. We cannot, 
it is true, avert the impending calamity ; the arm of Omnipotence 
cannot be turned aside by human strength, or skill; but comply- 
ing with the gracious intention of the Almighty, we may convert 
ihis, as we may every other of his judgments, into antercy. Every 
individual may caretully endeavour to be numbered + among the 
witnesses ; and then, though he may fall with them, he will rise to 
a state of peace and security, during his sojourn upon earth, and 
at his departure hence, he will go into a state of rest and happi- 
ness in heaven.” P. 52, 


lad we not been deeply interested with fhe subject, we ’ 
should net have dwelt so jong on this short tract, which we 
lave no doubt will excite similar feelings in the breast of 
every attentive reader, in these days, which though, by God’s 
blessing, they are at present calm, are nevertheless, in a 


religious view, still portentous. 





* Not perfectly conrect. It is said “ the beast—shall make war agaiust them” 
(Rev. x. 7.) But a se.s¢ is an emblem of an empire or kingdom, not of the head 
of it. We mar presume, however, that this war of the beast will be carried on 
through the instrume:tahty of one or more of the * ten herns,” that is kings or 
soveremntios, into wh eh the empire, under its final head or state, was to be, as 
it lone has been, divided. Rev. 

+ We have made a slight alteration here, which we have no doubt the candid 
author will approve. He says * may carefully cudeavour to fail with the wit- 
nesses,’ which cannot initsell, be an obyect of cesire or of duty; but every one 
triay aud ought to endeavour to be ove of the witnesses, betide what may, comet 
id, COM Geath Vey 
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Art. VIIT. Human Life, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 
Svo. LOOpp. Murray. Is19. 


We cannot say that we entertain a very profound veneration 
for the talents of Mr. Rogers, although we both appreciate 
and approve a good deal of what he has written ; his verses are 
commonly very musical, and there runs through his composi- 
tions a general tone both of elegance and goudness ; but one 
might almost imagine, from the obvious fondness which he dis- 
plays for a particular class of the affections, that he had spent 
all the active hours of his life in the society of ladies ; and alf 
the time which he devotes to speculation, to the perusal of 
love-sick novels ;—so exclusively feminine are his sensibilities, 
and so remote from every thing which is practical and true, are 
all his ideas of the real business of life. In attributing this 
character to the poetry of Mr. Rogers, we are not giving an 
opinion derived solely from the work before us, but one which 
we formed long betore it had any existence; at the same time, 
we are obliged to own, that none of his former productions 
would furnish us with so many positive proofs of it. For in 
the poem, of which we are now going to give an account, Mr. 
Rogers formally records what be thigks of human affairs gene- 
rally ; and assuredly if such opinions as he entertains of them, 
were not deduced from conversation at evening parties, and 
the study of those classical compositions with which the shelves 
of our circulating libraries are loaded, we can only say, that we 
are entirely ignorant of the sources from which he has 
drawn his information. 

We are sorry that these remarks will appear severe to 
some of our readers, for we entertain great respect for Mr. 
Rogers, and heartily wish all ‘‘our fashionable poets” were 
as blameless in their calling as he is; but our respect for the 
man, must not blind our eyes to the defects of the writer. 
This little poem is likely to be very extensively read by the 
younger part of our female readers, and we think it our duty 
to put them upon their guard against believing that when they 
“come out,” the stage upon which they will appear, and the 
actors with whom they wiil mix, bear any points of resem- 
blance to the picture here given of them. ‘They will have far 
other dispositions to cultivate, far other companions to asso- 
ciate with; far other trials to go through, while they live; and 
when they die, we trust that they wall also have some other 
hopes and feelings to support them besides those which Mr. 
Rogers has enumerated. 
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We know not that we can give a better account of the poem, 
than by extracting our author’s own summary of it, as given in 
the ‘“‘ Argument” prefixed. 


“THE ARGUMENT. 


«« Introduction.—Ringing of Bells in a neighbouring Village on 
the Birth of an Heir.—General Reflections on Human Life.—The 
Subject proposed.—-Childhood.—- Youth. —Manhood.—-Love.— 
Marriage.—Domestic Happiness and Affliction.— War.— Peace.— 
Civil Dissension.—Retirement from active Life.—Old Age and its 
Enjoyments.—Conclusion.”—P. 3. 


From this our readers will perceive the manner in which the 
subject is handled. The tone of the poem is elegiacal, and the 
poem itself is descriptive. It consists of a series of little 
poems, assorted without much reference to each other, upon 
the various topics above enumerated, and then strung to- 
gether by the general name of “ Human Life ;” which al- 
though somewhat too imposing aname for the occasion, yet is 
perhaps as appropriate as any other for a composition which 
cah hardly be said to be upon any subject in particular. 

Mr. Rogers commences with giving us in the first place a 
description of what he supposes to be ‘‘ Human Life” in ge- 
neral; after which he proceeds to fill up the canvass with 
painting some of the particular stages and events incident to 
it, We shall commence our extracts by quoting his Introduc- 
tion. 7 


‘*¢ The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 

' The bees have hummed their noon-tide lullaby. 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 
Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound : 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years—and then these sounds shall hail 

The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir-loin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine : 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

‘* "Twas on these knees he sate so aft and smiled.” 
And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 

Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees, 
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Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round; ta and young, 
In every cottage porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas, nor ina distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower : 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is Human Life; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 

Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 

As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening-fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 

To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching-hour ! 

Born in a trance, we wake, reflect, inquire ; 

And the green earth, the azure sky admire. 

Of Elfin size—for ever as we run, 

We cast a longer shadow in the sun! 

And now a charm, and now a grace is won ! 
We grow in wisdom, and in stature too ! 

And, as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 
Think nothing done while aught remains to do. 

Yet, all forgot, how oft the eye-lids close, 

And from the slack hand drops the gathered rose! 
How oft, as dead, on the warm turf we lie, 

+ While many an emmet comes with curious eye ; 
And on her nest the watchful wren sits by! 

Nor do we speak or move, or hear or see ; 


So like what once we were, and once again shall be! 


And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent, 
‘The boy at sun-rise whistled as he went, 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o'er the green ; 
The mar himself how altered, not the scene! 
Now journeying home with nothing but the name ; 
Way-worn and spent, another and the same ! 

No eye observes the growth or the decay. 
To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 
Yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks grow grey! 
And in her glass could she but see the face 
She'll see so soon amidst another race, 
How would she shrink !—Returning from afar, 
After some years of travel, some of war, 
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Within his gate Ulysses stood unknown 
Before a wife, a father, and a son! 


And such is Human Life, the general theme. 
Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream ? 
Though with such wild romantic ‘wanderings fraught, 
Such forms in Fancy’s richest calouring wrought, 
That, like the visions of a love sick- brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o'er again!—P, 7. 


It is well we think that Mr. Rogers had the precaution ex- 
pressly to repeat that “* such is human life:” for without this as- 
sistance we own we should have been rather at a loss to have in- 
terpreted so very fantastical a ‘* dream.” However, we have 
another fault to find with this account of the matter, and this 
is, that the lines, as placed in the order which Mr. R. has 
given them, do not always make perfect sense. ‘To give an 
example of what we mean to say, we shall examine the first 
eight or ten lines, which are musical enough, and filled with 
pleasing imagery, but which nevertheless appear to have been 
put together without any particular reference to the sense,— 
a fault which surely Mr. Rogers will himself admit is unpar- 
donable, We are told in the first four lines that the lark has 
done singing, and the bee done humming ; ; and séil the jests 
resound, and the bells ring round in Llewellyn Hall ! e if 
there was any thing w soe Benny in that! In the next lines, 
however, he gives us the reason of all these signs of merri- 
ment; for, says he, the caudle cup is circling, and the god- 

fathers and godmothers are praying ; thus not only confound- 
ing most strangely all experience of causes and effect, but 
leaving the reader to suppose that the birth and the christen- 
ing were both going onat the same time in Llewellyn Hall! Now 
in all this, the meaning of Mr. Rogers is plain enough ; and it 
is, in fact, conveyed to the reader; but it is conveyed in a most 
vague and round-about way, and at the expence of all propriety 
of language, and precision of thought. The remainder of the 
passage is too long, or we would subject it to a similar examr 
nation, by which we could easily make it appear how loose ly 
our author's ideas are connected together in his mind. The 
want of truth in the sentiments, and incidents and images, is 
hardiv less apparent ; instead of copying life and nature, one 
would almost suppose that the poet was merely describing an 
allegorical mask; and this is the case throughout. What, for 


example, ¢ ‘an be so fantastical as the following emblematic por- 
traiture of ** Youth.” 


* Who spurs his harse against the mountain-side ; 
Then, plunging, slakes his fury in the tide? 
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Cries ho, and draws; and, where the sun-beams fall, 
At his own shadow thrusts along the wall? 

Who dances without music; and anon 

Sings like the lark—then sighs as woe begone, 

And folds his arms, and, where the willows wave, 
Glides in the moon-shine by a maiden’s grave ? 
Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brow. 

Yon summer-clouds, now like the Alps, and now 

A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou. 

He hears me not—T'hose sighs were from the heart. 

Too, too well taught, he plays the lover’s part. 

He who at masques, nor feigning nor sincere, 

With sweet discourse would win a lady’s ear, 

Lie at her feet and on her slipper swear 

That none were half so faultless, half so fair, 

Now through the forest hies, a stricken deer, 

A banished man, flying when none are near ; 

And writes on every tree, and lingers long 

Where most the nightingale repeats her song ; 
Where most the nymph, that haunts the silent grove, 
Delights to syllable the names we love.—P. 26. 


— 


RATA te 


ee neti ane a hs a ly 


The account, which is given of the proper duties and destiny 
of your true statesman and senator, is, if possible, still more 
preposterous. Mr. Rogers seems to think that no man can be | 
a true patriot, for this is the practical comment of the 
passage, who does not do something to draw down the 
vengeance of the laws of his country. 


“ In Autumn at his plough 
Met and solicited, behold him now 
Serving the State again—not as before, | 
Not foot to foot, the war-hoop at his door,— 
But in the Senate ; and (though round him fly i 
‘The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry,) 
With honest dignity, with manly sense, 
And every charm of natural eloquence, 
Like Ilampden struggling in his Country’s cause, 
The tirst, the foremost to obey the laws, 
‘The lastto brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart approves, 
Careless of ruin— (* For the general good 
Tis not the first time I shall shed my blood.”’ ) 
On thro’ that gate misnamed, thro’ which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cranmer, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone, 
Then to the place of trial; and alone, 
Alone betore his judges in array 
Stands for his life: there, on that awful day, 
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Counsel of friends—all human help denied— 
All but from her who sits the pen to guide, 

Like that sweet Saint who sate by Russell’s side 
Under the Judgment-seat.—But guilty men 
Triumph not always. To his hearth again, 
Again with honour to his hearth restored, 

Lo, in the accustomed chair and at the board, 
Thrice greeting those who most withdraw their claim, 
(The humblest servant calling by his name) 

He reads thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 

All met as at a holy festival !—P. 48. 


Mr. Rogers, however, does not always write thus ; his des- 
criptions, whenever he paints really from nature, are often ex- 
tremely pleasing. The following are, we think, singularly 
beautiful ; and are in themselves quite sufficient to redeem the 
poem before us, as well as the poet, from any sweeping con- 
demnation. ‘The poet is describing a mother and her infant: 


‘‘ Her by her smile how soon the Stranger knows ; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue ) 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love ! 
But soon a nobler task demands her care. 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there !— 
And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye—now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet 
His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 
Released, he chases the bright butterfly ; 
Oh he would follow—follow through the sky! 
Climbs the gaunt mastiffslumbering in his chain, 
And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane ; 
Then runs, and, kneeling by the fountain-side, 
Sends his brave ship in triumph down the tide, 
A dangerous voyage ; or, if now he can, 
If now he wears the habit of a man, 
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Flings off the coat so long his pride and pleasure, 

And, like a miser digging for his treasure, 

His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 

And in green letters sees his name arise ! 

Where’er he goes, for ever in her sight, 

She looks, and looks, and still with new delight! 
Ah who, when fading of itself away, 

Would cloud the sunshine of his little day ! 

Now is the May of Life. Careering round, 

Joy wings his feet, Joy lifts him from the ground ! 

Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 

When the rich casket shone in bright array, 

‘ These are my Jewels !’”—P. 19. 


There is, perhaps, hardly enough of simplicity in the above 
lines, and a tone of preconcerted elegance, which reminds us 
rather too much of Canova’s manner ; but it would be invidi- 
ous to seek occasion of blame, when there is so much more 
field for praise.—Attached to the volume, are two minor 
poems ; the one, “ Lines written at Pestum,” and the other 
called, ‘‘ The Boy of Egremond ;” they are pleasing, but not 
remarkable; we shall, therefore, not stop to extract from 
them. Of the poems in general, we think the perusal 
will repay the reader for his trouble, by many beautiful lines 
scattered here and there, and two or three detached descrip- 
tions of considerable merit. But considered as a whole, we 
think the poem is a failure, and likely rather to detract from 
than to encrease Mr. Rogers’s reputation ; for we think it con- 
tains matter of proof that his muse is not capable of any high or 
sustained flight. 
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March 12, 1819, before the Honourable Mr. Baron Garrow, and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Richardson, at the Lent Assizes. By John Miller, M.A, Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxtord, and Chaplain to the High Sheriff. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon upon Predestination ; intended for the Use of Country Congrega- 
tions. By C.J. Blomfield, B.D. 6d. 

Christian Morality indispensable ; or Jesus Christ, our Lord and our God, as 
perfect Man, a Pattern of Religious Virtue ; with an occasional Application to 
the peculiar Circumstances of the Times; a Course of twenty successive Sunday 
Evening Lectures, on Texts selected by the Society for promoting Christian Anow- 
ledge, preached in the Parochial Charch of St. Nicholas, Harwich. By the Rev. 
‘Thomas Scott, B.D. Rector of Little Oakley. 8vo, 7s. 

The Revival of Popery, its intolerant Character, political Tendency, encroach- 
ing Demands, and unceasing Usurpations; detailed in a Series of Letters to Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. With an Appendix, containing copious }xtracts 
from the Notes, inculcating Persecution, which are annexed to the authorized 
Roman Catholic Bible, and Remarks on the wilful Corruption of Holy Scripture. 
By William Blair, Esq AM. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Objeets and Services of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and its Diocesan and District Committees ; preached im the Parish 
Church ot St. Mary, Leicester, on Saturday, March 20, 1819, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Leicester Committee of that Society. By the Rev. James Beres- 
ford, M.A. Rector of Kibworth, Leicestershire, Qs. . 

Scripture compared with itself; in Proof of the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, and (by necessary Induction and Consequence) of the Personality and 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and of the Divinity of our blessed Saviour, equal to 
the Father in the Unity of the Godhead. Ina Letter to a Fiend. By Joha 
Vaillant, Esq. M.A, late of Christ Cnurch, Oxon, Barrister at Law. | @s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of the Warburtonian Lectures, containing 
Answers to certain Objections, edited in the British Critic, in Relation to that 
Work, and serving to introduce a considerable Body of additional Evidence, &e. 
By Pluilip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 

A concise History of ‘Vithes ; with an Inquiry how far a forced Maintenance for 
the Ministers of Religion is warranted by the Examples and Precepts of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. 8vo. 1s, 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip. 
tures, with Remarks on Mr. Beliamy’s New Translation. By Jota William 
Whittaker, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for Years. By Charles Harcourt Chambers. 
Royal 8vo. 14s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exchequer. By Joba 
Wightwick, Esq. of the Temple, Barrister at Law. Part 1V. 8vo. Ys. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and relating to the 
Office of Magistrates, decided m the Court of King’s Bench in Hilary Term, 1819. 
By Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middie Vemple, Barrister at Law. Vol. 1. Part 1, 
Bvo. Ts. 6d. 

A Treative on Leases and Terms for Years. By Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
Esq. of Lincoln's Lun, Barrister. 8vo. 15s. 

‘the leading Detects of the Law and Administration of the Bankrupt Laws, 
with an Exposition vt the Modern System ot Bankruptcy. By James Pearce, 
Gent, a Selicutor of many Years Practice in Loudon.  ¢s. od. 


MEDICAL. 
Farther Observations on the internal Use of the Hydro-organic (Prussic) Acid 
in Pulmonary Complaints, Chronic Catarrhs, Spasmodic Coughs, Asthma, Hoopmg 
Cough, and some other Diseases; with fall Directions for the Preparation and 


Administration of that Medicine, By A.B, Granville, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Sve 
4s. 6d, 
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Ou the Mechanism and Motions of the Foot and Leg, By John Cross, M.D. 


Bro. Os. 

Elements of Anatomy, designed for the Use of Stadents in the Fine Arts, By 
James Birch Sharpe, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, aud Student ia 
the Royal Academy. 8vo. 10s. 

Auxiliaries to Medicine. By Charles Gower, M.D, Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the E:fecis produced on the Brain, Lungs, and other Viscera, 
and on the Nervous System, by Diseases on the Liver, By Thomas Mills, M.D. 
Licentiate of the King’s and Queen's College, Dublin. 8vo. 3s. 

A Lecture on Dropsy. By George Greuory, M.U, Licentiate, &e. and Senior 
Physician to St. George's and St. lames’s s Dispensary. S8vo, 2s, 

Appendix to the Pamphlet ou the early Symptoms of Water in the Brain, con. 
taining Cases successfully treated, Xc. By G. D. Yeates, M.D. &c. 8vo. 3s. 

HISTURY. 

Letters from the Continent, during the Mouths of October, November, and De. 
cember, 1818, including a Visit to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the leit Bank of the 
Rhine, By the Rev. James Wilinot Ormsby, M.A. Chaplain to his hxcellcency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, and Rector of Castlecomer, S8vo. Gs. 

The Antiquities of Sicily, consisting of thirteen teresting Views, Plans, &e, 
etched by Pmelli of Rome, accompanied with a Description, By John Goldicutt, 
Architect, Member of the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, Part 1. Folio, 11, 5s, 

A Narrative of a Voyage to New South Wales, in the Year 18163 describing 
the Accommodations, Stores, Diet, &c. together with an Account of the Medical 
Treatinevt, and Religious Superintendance ot these unfortunate Person, By 
Jubn Haslam, jun, Surgeon in the Royal Navy, 1s, 

Narrative of the Expedition to Algic rs, ia the Year 1816, under the Command 
of the Right Hon, Admiral Viseuant’ Exmouth. By Mr. A. Salame, a Native of 
Alexandria in Egypt, Interpreter to lis Brituunic Majesty's Service for the Orie 
eatal Languages, &c, 8vo. 10s, 

Memoir and Notice explanatory of a Civart of Madagascar, and the Archipe- 
lage, or Islands North-east of that Island, By Lislet Geotliay, Member of the 
Society of Emulation ot the Isle of France, &c,  4tu. 18s. 

Journey over Land trom the Head.Quarters ot the Marquis of Hastings in 
India, through Egypt to England, in the Years 1817-18; with an Account of 
the Occurrences ot the late \Var, and of the Character and Customs of the Pin- 
darees. ‘Yo which are added, a Description of the sculptured Mountains of 
Ellora, and of the recent interesting Discoveries within the Tombs of the Pyramids 
ot Egypt. By Lieut. Colonel Fitz-Clarence. to, 

Vhe Court of England in 16¢6; being a ‘Translation of Marshal Bassompierre’s 
Account of his Embussy to Londes, with Notes and Commentaries. &vo. 

A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Donham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, and “Kector ot Heysham, i in Laneashire. Part i, 
Folio. 4\. 4s. 

Remarks on the Account of the late Voyage of Discovery to Baffin’s Bay, pub- 
lished by Capt. J. Ross, RLN. By Capt. Rdward Sabine, Royal Artillery. 2s. 

Narrative of a Vuyage to the Sowor hh Mat, in the Sup “ "The Two Friends.” 
With an Appendix, containing a Deal of the Seminole War, and the Execution 
of Arbathnot aid Ambrister, 8v0. Ys. 

Historic, Muitary, and Naval Anecdotes of personal Valour and Bravery ; ; and 
porucular Incidents which occurred to Great Briiain and her Allies in the long- 
contested War, und also at the Battle of Waterloo, 4to, 101, 10s, Large Paper, 
151. 35s. 

Rivingions’ Annual Register; or, a View of the History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for the Year 1208. vo. Il. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies of Ireland, from the earliest Periods 
to the present lime. Written and compiled by Richard Ryan. Vol. I. ids, 

The Life of Sir Richard Whittington, Knight, aud four limes Lord Mayor of 
London, By the Author of * Memoirs of George Barnwell.” 3s, 

ihe Hist: ry of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muvcat. "Toge ther with an Account of the 
Countnes and Peo we of the Shores of the Persian Gulpb, particularly of the Wa- 

hubees, Svoue 11 
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POLITICS. 
PO one to Lord Holland on Foreign Politics. By Lord John Russel, M. P, 
Copy of the Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Affairs of the East India Company, July 28,1812. 8vo, 12s. 
Representation to H.C, M. Ferdinand VII. King of Spain, in Defence of the 
Cortes. By Don Flores Estrada. Translated by Charles Toplis, Esq. 8vo. 5s, 
A Defence of the Inquiry into Charitable Abuses, with an Exposure of the Mis- 
representations contained in the Quarterly Review. 48. ; 
Junius with his Vizor up ; or the real Author of the Letters published under that 
Siguature now for the first Time unveiled and revealed to the World : in two Let. 
ters to my Cousin inthe Country. From (Edipus Oronoko, Tobacconist and Snuff. 
seller. @s. 6d. 
A Letter to the Independent Freemen of the City of Rochester, on the Petition 
against Lord Binning’s Returu being declared frivolous and vexatious; aud on 
the.Right of the Son of a Scotch Peer to represent an Englisli County, City, or 


ty, 
Borough, without possessing a landed Qualification in England. By iv Torrens, 


. F.RS. 
es illastrative of the Treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena; being 
the Result of minute Inquiries and personal Research in that Island. 9s, 

A Reply to the Author of a Letter to the Hon. Robert Peel, on the pernicious 
Effects of a variable Standard of Value. 

Thoughts on Poverty and the Poor Laws, in a Letter addressed to a Member of 
Parliament. By the Rev. Robert Walker, Vicar of St. Winnow, Cornwall. 

Radical Reform, Restoration of usurped Rights. By George Ensor. 8vo. 

Exposure of the Fallacies contained in the Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, M. P. with Remarks on the late auspicious Change in the Sentiments of the 
Ear! of Lauderdale. By Charles Wye Williams, Esq. 2s. : 

The New Whig Guide, containing the Choice of a Leader, &c. 7s. 

An Address to New Members of Parliament on the Popish Claims. By Vox 
Populi. 1s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. William Sturges Bourne, M. P. on a Bill introduced 
by him into Parliament, “ To amend the Laws respecting the Settlement of the 
oor.” By the Rev. Henry Phillpotts, M.A. Prebendary of Durham, &c. 1s. 

Elementary Thoughts on Political Economy. By Joseph Davie Baskett, Esq. 
a Magistrate for the County of Devon. 2s. 

Notes as to the Rights of the Burgesses of Scotland, on a Lapse of the Burgh 
Magi » suggested by the Crown’s Refusal of the usual Warrant for a Poll 
Election, in the late Case of Aberdeen. 8vo. 23. 6d. 

The oppressed Labourers, and Means for their Relief, as well as the Reduction 
of their Number, and of the Poor Rates, presented to public Notice. 1s. 6d. 

A short Reply to a short Defence of the Whigs, which will shortly prove the 
Imputations Cast upon them during the late Election to be founded in &e. 
By Carolus Candidus. 1s. 6d. 

PORTRY. 

Sherburne’s Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly Amatory, Serious, and Devout ; with 
a Biographical Account of the Author, and Observations on his Writings, by S. 
Fleming, M.A, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

The Past, and other Poems. By Miss Holford. 4s. : 

Pastorals; Ruggiero, and other Poems. By E. D. Baynes, Esq. Translator of 
Ovid's Epistles, Tuner of Childe Harold in the Shades. 

Greenland, and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Dandies of the present, and the Macaronies of the past; a rough Sketch. . 
By Q in the Corner, 1s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces. By Mary Brunton, Author of Self-Con- 
troul and Discipline. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, including some 
Extracts from her dence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 

The invariable Princip os) in a Letter addressed to Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. occasioned by some critical Observations in his Specimens of the British 
gd capggrnge J relating to the Poetical Character of Pope. By the Kev. W. 

2s. 6d. 

Tales and Historical Scenes in Verse. By Felicia Hemans, Author of Moder® 
Greece, &e, Svo, 7s. 6d ‘ 
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Poems and Songs. By'the late Richard Gall, 12mo, Ts. 6d. 

Peter Bell; a Tale. 1s. Gd. 

Peter Bell; a Tale. By William Wordsworth. vo. 5s. 6d. 

Angela; or, the Moss-grown Cell; a Poem, in four Cantos. By John Heury 
Church. 18mo, 5s. 

DRAMATIC, 

The Tragedy of the Italians. By the Author of the Philosophy of Nature. 4s, 

The Assailant assailed ; being a Vindication of Mr. Kean; accompanied with an 
Analysis of the Italians. By C. 

A Letter to a Friend of ue. Kean’s, with Hints on the Possibility of a Reconci- 
liation between Mr. Buck and Mr. Kean. 1s. 6d. F 

The Histriomastix ; or, the Untrussing of the Drury-Lane Squad. By Peregrine 
Prynne. 1s, 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended for Kepresentation in private Families, To 
which is added, Aristodemus, a Tragedy, from the Italian of Vincenzo Monti, 
By Frances Burney 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIBS. 

A Refutation of the prominent Errors in the Wernerian System of Geology, By 
Joseph Sutclitfe, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Farmers on the Use of Salt in Agriculture and in feeding Cattle, 
With a large Appendix of Proofs and Illustrations. By Samuel Parkes, F.L.S8, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 2s 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings, by British Artists, in the 
Possession of Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. By William Carey, Esq. With 
occasional Remarks, &c. by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Church and Universities of England against such injurious 
Advocates as Professor Monk and the Quarterly Review for Jan, 1819. By Sir 
James Edward Smith, M.D. &c. 4s. 

Thoughts on Suicide, in a Letter to a Friend. 2s. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory, of Edinburgh, in Defence of his Essay on the 
Difference between the Relation of Motive and Action, and that of Cause and 
Effect in Physic. With Replies by the Rev. Alexander Crombie, L.L.D. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. ‘ 

The Khiraud Ufroz. Originally translated into the Hindoostanee Lan . 
By Muoluvee Hufeezood Deen Uhmud From the Uyar Danish. W 
the celebrated Shuekh Ubool Fuzl, Prime Minister to the illustrious Ukbur, 
Emperor of Hiudoostan. Revised, compared with the original Persian, and pre- 

d for the Press by Captain Thomas Roebuck, acting Secretary and Examiner 
in the College of Fort William, and Member of the Asiatic Society. 2 Vols. 31. Ss: 

An English and Hindoostanee Naval Dictionary of Technical Terms, and Sea 
Phrases; as also the various Words of Comman ven in wabrg.s Ship, &c. 
with many Sentences of great use at Sea. To which is prefixed, a short Grammar 
of the Hindoostanee Language. By Lieutenant Thomas Rocbuck, acting Ex- 
aminer, and assistant Secretary in the College of Fort William. 12mo. 7s, 

- Grammar of Logic and Intellectual Philosophy. By Alexander Jamieson, 
12mo, 6s. 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers. Delivered at the Sorry Institution, By 
William Hazlitt, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dennis’s Extracts of East India Journals, for the Use of Captains engaged in the 
Free Trade. 8vo, 4s. 

The Characteristic Costume of France, from Drawings made on the Spot, 
Royal 8vo. @i. 12s. 6d. 

unchausen at the Pole; or, the surprising and wonderful Adventures of a 
Voyage of Discovery. 12mo. 6s. 
a tters of Curran to the Rev. H. Weston. Written in the Years 1773 and 1774, 
3s. 6d. 

Oxford in Epitome. Being a new Chart, exemplifying, from the latest Survey, 
all the he sean pursued in Vita Academica. 1s. 6d. - 

Letters from a Father to his Son in an Office under Government. 
from the an Magazine. With five eg aay Daeg gt ns 
“4 Belief. By the Rev. Henry J. White, A.M. Curate of Al s, Basking, 

» B8vo. 6s. 6d, 
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A complete History of Lithography, fiom its Origin down to the present Tine, 
By the Inventor, Alois Senefelder. Containing clear and explicit Lastructions in 
all its Branches, accompanied by Fourieen tlustrative Specimens of the Art, 
4to. 11. 6s. | 

Exercises for Greek Verse. By the Rev. Edmund Squite, M.A. Post 8vo, 4%. 

The Wrongs of Children, No. 2, On the Kise and Progress of thé System of 
Education which has given Birth to these Essays. 8vo. .6d, 

The Natural History of British Birds.. Embellished with Figures elegantly 
coloured from the original Specimens. By E. Donovan, F.L.S, Vol. Xth, and 
last. 11. 16s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Free Trade essential to the Welfare of Great Britain, 
or an Inquiry into the Cause of the present, distressed State 
of the Country; and the consequent Increase of Pauperism, 
Misery, and Crime: by Mr. John Clay. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of the 
Colony of New South Wales, and its Dependent Settlements 
on Van Diemen's Land, by W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native 
of the Colony, in an Octavo Volume. 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a Refutation ‘of the 
Hoadleyan System, by Henry Card, M.A. late of Pembrake 
College, Oxford, 

Orient Harping, a desultory Poem, in Two Parts, by Joha 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutia. 

A New Version of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and of 
the Epistle of St. James, in a cheap form. 

A Course of Singing Psalms, trom the Versions of Stera- 
hold and Hopkins, and Brady and Tate; selected and ar- 
ranged for general Parochial Use, upen the Plan recommended 
by Bishop Gibson. 3 

A new Edition of Grey's Memoria Technica., _. 

A Romance on the Subject of Robin Hood. . 

An Account of a New Method of treating Ruptures, by 
Mr. Dufour, of the Dusanian Dispensary. 

France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s France, by Mr. Play 
fair. | 

Hinis to Mothers, on the Education of their Children in 
early Age. of 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the First, by Miss 
Lucy Aikin. os 

Antiquities of the Jews, compiled from authentic Sources, 
and their Customs illustrated from modern Travels, by the 
Rev. Dr. William Brown. | 

A Translation of Paradise Lost into Welch, in the same 
Metre as the Original, by W. Owen Pughe. i 
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